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Greetings to The Classical Association of New England 
On Its Fiftieth Anniversary, 6-7 April 1956 


From the Classical Association of the Middle West and South: 


OCIETATI CtassicazE Novaz (SCNA, alias CANE) annum quinqua- 
gesimum agenti salutem plurimam dicit soror unanima Societas Classica 
Occidentis Medii et Australis. 


Vobis nunc tandem e iuniorum in seniorum gradum provectis gratulamur, cum 
pro moribus antiquis pie excultis tum pro meritis erga studia nostra communia 
et alias et in hac ipsa ephemeride conspicuis. Virtutibus honoribusque rite 
aucti, novos iam labores, crudae adhuc viridisque senectutis opera, pros- 
pectate. Sitis, ut estis, verae humanitatis amicis, quicumque sunt, ubicumque 
versantur, amici; disciplinae nostrae adamatae fautores atque propugnatores 
impigri; flore antiquitatis sed etiam iuventutis in diem renovatae pollentes; 
sic quasi cursores vitai lampada in nova semper saecula aduilescentium tra- 
dentes. Haec non tam vobis quam nobis omnibus, eodem amore studiorum 
liberalium consociatis, pio animo exoptamus. Vivat Nova Anglia! 


Dabam civitate Ioguensi a. d. V Kal. Dec., A. D. MCMLV. 


GeraLpus F. Praeses 
Soc. Class. Occ. Med. et Austr. 


From the Classical Association of the Pacific States: 


To the Classical Association of New England, in the year of its fiftieth 
annual meeting, greetings are extended by the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States, its junior by ten years. 


We regard it as axiomatic that anyone is a better citizen and a happier 
person in proportion to his knowledge of and intellectual participation in the 
most notable past experiences of humanity. This belief obligates us to use 
our best efforts to spread the knowledge of our classical heritage as far as 
possible. 


In these days of too-frequent neglect of the Classical Tradition and of clas- 
sical scholarship, we of the Pacific States join with classicists of other parts 
of the nation in looking to New England to make a major contribution toward 
maintaining the strength of these forces. 


Vobis ergo salutem plurimam dicimus sed numquam valedicimus. 


Epwarp Y. Linpsay, Sec-Treas. 
Classical Association of the Pacific States 


From the Classical Association of the Atlantic States: 


A letter from the President, Professor Joun F. Latumer, announces that 
the greetings of CAAS will take the form of a survey of public school enroll- 
ments in Latin, compared with those in modern foreign languages, for seven 
different years in the period 1890-1955, both for New England and for the coun- 
try as a whole. The survey, incomplete as this number of THe CuiassicaL JOURNAL 
went to press, will be published in THe CLasstcaL WEEKLY. 
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Editorials 


T IS a PLEASURE and an honor to acknowledge, on behalf of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England, the greetings of its three sister organizations. 
Their kindness is appreciated. When CANE meets this April in Concord, we 
shall hope to welcome, and to thank again, representatives of CAAS, CAMWS, 
and CAPS. The four organizations were founded in the same period, and the 
semi-centennial of one is a fitting occasion to recall the extraordinary unity 
and unanimity of all four, a happy manifestation of Classical universality. 
Two of the organizations have no publication of their own, and it is a 
special kindness of CAMWS, here acknowledged with hearty gratitude, to have 
given to its destitute sister this issue of THE CiassicaL JourNaL. The regular 
Editor deserves special thanks for his patience, and the Guest Editor is only 
too well aware that the readers also, deprived of all their regular departments, 
may need to exercise patience until their New England guest, with her un- 
familiar ways in these pages, is gone. 


Mr. Edmund Wilson, author of the leading article, is the well-known literary 
critic. Best known perhaps for the fine series of book reviews contributed over 
the years to the New Yorker, he is also a novelist, poet, playwright, literary 
historian, editor, and general essayist. His three dozen cards in the Harvard 
library catalogue are well thumbed. 

The article on Latin was printed in The Archbishop, published by the 
Brooks School (North Andover, Mass.), vol. 18, June 1955 pages 5-10. The same 
number contains a heartening editorial by Mr. Fessenden Wilder, the Editor, 
which shows to what an extent teachers of English, in the face of the dis- 
heartening decline in literacy, are allied to teachers of Latin. If New England 
had no other contribution to make to any national discussion intended for lay- 
men, Mr. Wilder’s editorial might well be it. But he is not alone: his basis is 
an article, ‘‘They Cannot Read or Write,’’ by Miss Louise A. Roberts, in The 
Independent School Bulletin. And she in turn echces the thoughts of many. 

There is no need here to go over the ground again. Teachers everywhere 
are familiar with a blight of illiteracy unknown in this country among ‘‘edu- 
cated’ persons since the seventeenth century — and probably not then. (It is 
wonderful, and sad, to read infra of little George Grote, already grounded in 
Latin at the age of five; and of the large sales later of his twelve-volume history 
— in that supremely literate age, all the great histories, English and Ameri- 
can, sold amazingly in edition after edition.) 

Except perhaps for a few independent schools which take young students, 
and some church schools of a very few denominations, the story is now the 
same everywhere. 

Mr. Wilson’s article is therefore astonishing, and welcome, simply for what 
it tells of one American’s training. His thoughtfulness in writing the article, 
and his kindness in permitting Mr. Wilder to release it to CJ, are matched by 
the example which Mr. Wilson himself offers. If he is what comes of Latin, 
pile it on! 
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This same year marks the centennial of the founding of a New England 
school, St. Paul’s, and there, thanks to hospitality generously proffered, the 
Classical Association of New England will hold its celebration — with deadly 
scholarly accuracy, on the very days of the month when in 1906 the CANE 
was founded. It has seemed fitting to publish two articles, one on this School's 
history, another on its Classical curriculum. Those who wish a more intimate 
glimpse of what a school can mean to one of its graduates will seek out John 
Jay Chapman’s words of 1906 in the S.P.S. News, vol. 6 no. 2 (Oct. 1955) 12-14, 
beginning, ‘‘St. Paul’s School changes very little. In returning here from year 
to year, one seems to walk into some place which is not the past, nor yet the 
present. As we step into it, a great calm possesses us.”’ 


Just when St. Paul’s was being founded, one hundred years ago, George 
Grote was completing his 12-volume History of Greece, the most considerable 
one-man history of Greece ever to appear in English. In the same year, in 
Germany, a R6mische Geschichte, by Theodor Mommsen, an even more focal 
work, the focal work in its field, also came to completion. It is to be hoped 
that Mommsen and his History can be duly celebrated in CJ before the year 
ends. 


About Grote’s magnificent work it is possible to feel that even if the 
knowledge were available, the time to write out a new assessment is not yet: 
the scholarly world is still largely of his mind, and any new view will have a 
hard time. There could hardly be higher praise. Reversing Mitford, he estab- 
lished for more than 100 years, at least, an orthodox opinion favorable to the 
Periklean democracy. Fifty years after the completion in 1856, M. Cary and a 
colleague re-assessed the History, and there is little to add for details (ref. 
infra after article). Nor has the latest incumbent of the London chair, A. 
Momigliano, felt that a thorough-going new evaluation would be profitable. 


But with the lapse of time, knowledge of Grote himself, and of the produc- 
tion of his work, has faded out. Mrs. Dow’s paper, published in this number, is 
intended first of all to revive knowledge of a man, a period, and a work of proud 
achievement; if it leads to reading the History (the most famous chapter is the 
one on the Sophists), its purpose should be fulfilled. 

THE Guest Eprror 
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Reflections on the Teaching of Latin 


N preparaTION for writing this ar- 

ticle, I asked a Latin professor of 
my acquaintance—probably one of the 
most brilliant in the English-speaking 
world—for a professional explanation 
of the methods of teaching Latin that 
were followed in my own schooldays 
and that are still in practice today. 
He made no attempt to defend them. 
“It’s just like the Court of Chancery 
at the beginning of Bleak House,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Nobody has paid any attention 
to it or tried to do anything about it 
for ages.’’ Reassured, I attack the 
problem. I had feared that my person- 
al experience might have been excep- 
tionally unfortunate—in Greek it was 
the other way—but I shall assume that 
it was more or less typical. I apologize 
for speaking to teachers exclusively in 
terms of this personal experience. They 
may well feel that I do not grasp their 
problems. But I should like to put cer- 
tain things up to them. 


My first drill in Latin—and it was 
nothing but drill—was designed to get 
me into prep school. I remember of 
it nothing but paradigms, which I end- 
lessly wrote out in the evenings and 
which seemed to me very much the 
same kind of thing as algebraic equa- 
tions; and a difficult progress through 
Caesar, who impressed me, as he did 
John Jay Chapman, as “‘not an author 
but a stone-crushing machine.’’ It 
would be possible, no doubt, to make 
Caesar interesting even to schoolboys 
in their early teens, but I do not be- 
lieve it is often done, and in any case 
the teacher starts in with a discour- 
aging handicap. At prep school, I went 
on to Cicero, who was a good deal more 
complicated and, at my age, hardly 
more attractive. 


The worst feature of these two writ- 
ers—and also of Virgil, whom I shall 
come to later—is that neither of them 
seems to a schoolboy to represent any- 


thing imaginable as actual human 
speech. Caesar appears impersonal to 
the point of not being human; Cicero, 
despite his invective, infinitely arti- 
ficial. It was only in my freshman year 
at college that, arriving at Plautus and 
Terence, I was able to see that Latin 
had once been a spoken language, with 
colloquial contractions like other lan- 
guages, in which people transacted busi- 
ness, gossiped, made love and quar- 
reled. I was exhilarated at finding that 
a Latin author could be read rather 
than solved like a quadratic equation, 
and I read Terence almost through. 
But I did not find him very distin- 
guished or even enormously amusing; 
nor, though my professor had a pas- 
sion for Livy and was excellent on 
Livy’s style, was I able to share his 
enthusiasm. In the meantime, I had 
grown to love Greek, and I continued 
to take Greek courses all through col- 
lege. I elected a few Latin courses, 
too, and, exploring the subject for my- 
self, I succeeded in discovering at last 
the magnificence of Latin poetry. (I 
may previously have been somewhat 
prejudiced by having listened to the 
foolish old platitude that Greek litera- 
ture is the real thing and Latin a sec- 
ond-rate imitation.) I also came at last 
to realize how badly I had been taught. 


It is still possible for a student to- 
day, as it was forty years ago, to have 
been through four or five years of Latin 
and yet, as I have recently had 
a chance to note, not to have learned, 
for example, the words for the com- 
monest colors and animals, the parts 
of the body and the seasons of the year. 
Why? 


The answer is: Caesar and Cicero— 
the military vocabulary of the one, the 
highfalutin rhetoric of the other. And 
what is the reason for prescribing these 
writers? The answer to this is that 
Caesar, at some now remote point of 
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the past, was selected as the only ex- 
ample of classical Latin prose that was 
simple and straight-forward enough for 
a schoolboy to make his way through, 
and that Cicero represented the ideal 
of Latin diction at a time when it was 
thought essential for every educated 
man to write Latin. And why the years 
of grinding at grammar at the expense 
of learning to read? This is a part of 
the ancient tradition of abstract intel- 
lectual discipline. The justification for 
it is the same as the justification for 
piling problems of algebra on students 
who have no mathematical interests 
and will never have occasion to use 
algebra. Both at worst have a mini- 
mum of practical use. Latin syntax 
does give us some training in the re- 
lation of words in a sentence, as al- 
gebra gives us some idea of what is 
involved in mathematical method; but 
there is nevertheless a fallacy in this 
old ideal. It strikes us as rather mon- 
strous when we read about how Karl 
Marx, that intellectual prodigy, used 
to exercise his mental muscles by com- 
mitting to memory whole pages of lan- 
guages he did not understand; yet ac- 
tually our teaching of Latin inflicts 
something not very different. The stu- 
dent is made to memorize pages of 
declensions, conjugations and rules for 
grammatical constructions that mean 
little or nothing to him as language. 


Does the minimum of real Latin that 
he acquires in this way serve any use- 
ful purpose in later life? The lawyer 
hardly needs this instruction to pick 
up the Latin phrases of the law; the 
student in most scientific fields can 
learn the terminology of his subject 
without worrying about Cicero and 
Caesar. 


Any modern foreign language that is 
studied will be more highly inflected 
than English and will afford such a 
training in grammatical relations in 
connection with living speech as can 
hardly be obtained from Latin. Even 
the argument that the study of Latin 


will supply us with a valuable key for 
understanding the precise meanings of 
English words originally derived from 
that language seems to me very dubi- 
ous. Graduates of our best universities, 
who have been subjected to years of 
Latin, often go on thinking that jejune 
means callow and that transpire means 
occur. 


In my own case, my literary inter- 
ests impelled me to try to find out what 
the literature of Rome had to offer; 
yet I managed to get out of college 
without really knowing how to read 
dactylic hexameter in Latin—though I 
was quite proficient at Homer—and it 
was only several years later that it 
dawned on me that all the plays I had 
been put through in both these lan- 
guages were written in the same meter 
and what this meter was—for, in class, 
we had only been made to translate, 
never to read in meter. Prosody was 
considered too abstruse a_ subject 
(though we did have to learn, in one 
course, the commonest meters of Hor- 
ace); it began in the graduate school. 
That this ignorance of iambic hexam- 
eter (so confusingly called iambic trim- 
eter) is pretty generally prevalent in 
this country would seem to be indi- 
cated by the fact that none of the re- 
cent articles on T. S. Eliot’s plays have, 
so far as I know, ever mentioned that 
the verse in which these are written 
is an adaptation of this. (He follows 
the loose Latin version—suggested to 
him, perhaps, by his study of Seneca— 
in which the line has come to depend 
mainly on three stresses; and he has 
even made a point of varying this, in 
the traditional Roman way, with pas- 
sages written in trochaics.) 


I have known men from the big uni- 
versities who have been interested 
enough in classics to elect Greek and 
Latin courses, yet who do not under- 
stand what is meant by the elegiac me- 
ter—which is as if one were to study 
English literature and never find out 
what a sonnet is, 
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But now that Latin, like Greek, has 
been dropped as a required subject, is 
there any excuse any longer for teach- 
ing it in this slow and perfunctory way? 
Isn’t there now at last a great oppor- 
tunity to give such students as are able 
to profit by it some real taste for Latin 
literature, some real insight into Ro- 
man history? Professor David Grene 
at the University of Chicago tells me 
that he starts students on Greek at col- 
lege and soon has them reading Xeno- 
phon and Homer. Latin, too, should be 
started later—though it ought, I think, 
to be begun in school. It should, of 
course, be studied only by students who 
may be expected to devote themselves 
to teaching, religion or literature, diplo- 
matic or civil service, the more serious 
kinds of law and politics, or to some 
branch of science such as archaeology 
in which it will be certainly needed. 
Start the student in his Fourth Form 
year. The objection will at once be 
made that few boys of fourteen or fif- 
teen have as yet the faintest idea of 
what sort of careers they want, and 
that even fewer will care to choose 
Latin. But there ought, it seems to me, 
to be two curricula, or two different 
types of schoo!—one for the boy who 
will follow, or of whom it is hoped he 
will follow, the kind of professional 
career that requires some knowledge of 
history and something of literary taste, 
and another for the ordinary person 
who merely wants to make a living and 
needs or desires no more than a gen- 
eral education. 


The better equipped universities at 
present offer special facilities for young 
men in the former category. Should not 
the better schools do so, too? The 
choice as to what kind of curriculum— 
or schoo]—the student was going in for 
would generally be made by the par- 
ents, and once the student was entered 
for the more exacting curriculum, he 
would have to achieve some mastery of 
Latin. 


Form year, and set him to reading and 
memorizing some story or poem in 
Latin in the second or third week. The 
grammar should come with the read- 
ing. It is a good deal more efficacious 
to have the student know a poem by 
heart—even though he will still for 
some time be dim about the precise 
meaning of every word and unable to 
construe it correctly—than to learn to 
recite by rote the uses of the subjunc- 
tive or the prepositions that take the 
ablative. This is the way we learn our 
own language or pick up a foreign lan- 
guage: we get it in its organic form, 
which is the only form, really, in which 
it exists. The ideal thing, no doubt, 
would be to conduct the classes in 
Latin, but of this perhaps few teachers 
are capable. I once knew a professor 
at Yale who decided to adopt this pol- 
icy with a class in ‘‘advanced’’ Latin. 
In dismissing the class, he said simply, 
“‘Nunc discedere licet.’’ Nobody stirred 
from his seat. It took a week for them 
all to grasp it. But, failing colloquial 
Latin, you must make them commit to 
memory something that will give them 
the hang of the language. I suggest 
some Latin version of Aesop. The 
schoolboys of the Middle Ages cut their 
teeth on the fables, and there was a 
version in use in New England in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 


The question is which version to use. 
Phaedrus will hardly do. He is sophisti- 
cated, much too difficult. The history of 
the fab’es in Latin is long and compli- 
cated. They were always being turned 
from verse into prose, and from prose 
into verse again. A prose version would 
be better for our purpose, and the one 
mentioned above might do (‘‘Select 
Fables of Aesop, with an English Trans- 
lation more literal than any yet extant, 
designed for the readier instruction of 
Beginners in the Latin tongue, by H. 
Clarke, Teacher of the Latin Language. 
The first Walpole Edition from a copy 
of the latest Edition printed in London. 


Start him off, ‘then, in his FourthWalpole, New Hampshire, 1802”). By 
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the time the student is done with these, 
he will at least have learned the names 
of the animals instead of the vocabu- 
lary of military tactics. Now go on to 
simple poems. I recommend beginning 
with Catullus’ four-line poem, ‘‘Otium, 
Catulle, tibi, molestum est.’’ Besides 
teaching a moral lesson which might 
possibly appeal to an ambitious boy, 
this will fix in the memory the vocative 
form, the words for city and king, and 
the fact that the endings in m are 
nasals which must be elided. The same 
poet’s et should leave a 
sharp little impression and make mem- 
orable the verb for to hate—the student 
ought already to know amo—and the 
verb for not to know. The next number 
might be Lesbia’s sparrow—though the 
teen-age student may find this much 
admired poem, as we did in our day, 
insipid. He will hardly find ‘Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia,”’ so, and he will learn from 
it, in a context that brings them out, 
such important words as basium and 
semel, He will also get a weighty ger- 
undive used in a reverberant way. 
These little poems seem quite spontan- 
eous; Catullus here speaks in a natural 
voice—almost colloquial republican 
Latin, before the grand manner of 
Augustus has set in. 


You should finish however, with ‘‘Ave 
Atque Vale,” and explain at the end of 
the year the components of the elegiac 
couplet, which are to occupy the class’s 
attention through the whole of the fol- 
lowing year. 


Up to “‘Ave Atque Vale,’”’ you can give 
them the rhythm and simply show them 
how to mark the stressed syllables. But 
you rust now come to grips with the 
problems of Latin versification. It is 
harder to teach than Greek, since the 
quantities are not always apparent; but 
it must not be shirked, as it almost al- 
ways was in every Latin course I ever 
took. I propose that the Fifth Form 
year be devoted entirely to reading as 
much as possible of Tibullus and Ovid; 
and I propose that the texts be printed, 


as the old-fashioned gentlemen’s edi- 
tions were, with circumflexes over the 
ablative a that eliminate one great 
source of error by distinguishing this 
long a ending from the nominative and 
accusative ones that are short. The rest 
will be inevitably a nuisance. In the 
English public schools up to recently 
the boys had to learn the quantities by 
writing elegiacs themselves, and they 
were flogged if they committed a false 
one. But this is not practicable here and 
now; and a good deal can be accori- 
plished by making the student, again, 
learn some poems by heart, with the 
quantities right. By the end of his sec- 
ond year of Latin, he ought to be sure 
of himself in reading both plain hexam- 
eters and elegiac couplets. This is 
much better than starting with Virgil. 
The style of Tibullus and Ovid is rela- 
tively simple and limpid; their vocabu- 
lary is more or less standard; and they 
make few intellectual demands. 


The third year — Sixth Form year — 
should, however, be devoted to Virgil, 
who is the piece de résistance of this 
poetic banquet. The students should now 
be well able to handle the normal hex- 
ameter, and they can appreciate the 
variations that Virgil is so skillful at 
playing on it. Do not start them with the 
first book of the Aeneid, and at no time 
attempt to persuade them that this epic 
is a rattling good story. They will soon 
discover the fraud. The Aeneid has none 
of the movement, none of the ballad 
quality, of the Iliad, and if it is given to 
students too young, it can seem to them 
as deadly as Cicero and Caesar. It 
ought to be approached later, and from 
a different point of view: as the civilized 
and self-conscious work it is. The true 
form and mood of Virgil are those of 
the eclogues he wrote earlier, and you 
ought to start off with the first of these. 
The value of Virgil is immense. Our 
English descriptive poetry is largely 
based on a Latin tradition which Virgil 
exhibits at its best. The representation- 
al powers of language seem not fully to 
have been realized till Rome. _ The 
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Greeks had been sensitive to sound, but 
rather vague in their sense of color, and 
had no such feeling for substance and 
bulk, ways of moving and variations of 
pace, states of weather and natural ob- 
jects, as is displayed in the poetry of 
the Romans. You have in Virgil a range 
of effects unequalled in any other Latin 
poet. 


This is an aspect of literature that I 
believe to be now much neglected. In 
the school ‘‘rhetorics’’ used in the 
United States a hundred years ago, 
there was a section devoted to this, 
with examples from Milton and Pope 
that demonstrated how, for example, 
“rapid”’ or ‘‘retarded’’ movement could 
be represented in verse. Pope and 
Milton had both learned from the Ro- 
mans, and when several years ago I 
gave a little course in this subject — 
the representational powers of language 
— at a well-known woman’s college, I 
used illustrations from these poets as 
well as many from Virgil. 


My impression was that these picked 
students, even those who had been writ- 
ing verse, had had little or no concep- 
tion of what the art of such writers con- 
sisted of; but they quickly enough 
caught on, and we went on to such prose 
writers as Flaubert and Joyce. Yet, 
they should have been taught all this 
long before with their Milton and Virgil. 
The only one of Virgil’s effects which, 
so far as I now remember, was called 
to our attention at school was the hack- 
neyed onomatopoeia of ‘“‘Quadruped- 
ante putrem sonitu quatit ungula cam- 
pum.” 


Begin, as I have said, with the first 
Eclogue. If the student can be made 
to grasp the mechanism as well as the 
charm of such a passage as the one 
that is vibrant with the sounds of the 
bees and the doves (show how Tenny- 
son imitated this passage)— 


hinc tibi quae semper vicino ab limite 
saepes 

Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti 

saepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro: 


hine alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras; 

nec tamem interea raucae, tua cura, palum- 
bes, 

nec gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab ulmo. 


—and the marvellous final line: 


Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus um. 
brae. 


he will have made a good deal of 
progress in the appreciation of litera- 
ture. The Fourth Eclogue might also 
be read, with a discussion of the theo- 
ries and myths about it. Then go on 
to the eclogue-like parts of the 
Georgics: the passage on the Civil 
Wars at the end of the first section— 
line 424 to the end—with the picture of 
the ploughman turning up a skull, fol- 
lowed by that of the nations plunging 
headlong to war like a runaway char- 
iot; and the episode of Orpheus and 
Eurydice toward the end of the Fourth 
Georgic—somewhat difficult like all 
this Virgil, but one of his masterpieces, 
which nobody ought to miss. 

You should tell them how Virgil 
came to write the Georgics, and what 
he was trying to do in the Aeneid, and 
you should certainly make them read 
the Sixth Book of the Aeneid, itself a 
cluster of eclogues (going back, when 
they came to Palinurus’ ghost, to pick 
up his beautifully Virgilian death at 
the end of the book before). This will 
probably be enough (don’t worry about 
Aeneas and Dido—except to explain 
Dido when she turns up in Hades— 
which episode is likely to make 
the boys think that both Aeneas and 
Virgil were muffs). They will now have 
been given a chance to get some sort 
of all-around idea of Virgil as a great 
poet rather than having been left bog- 
ged in the Aeneid with no idea why 
they have been asked to wade into it. 

This will take them through the Sixth 
Form. In their first year of college 
Latin, they ought to get more of Catul- 
lus, as much as possible of Horace, 
and some passages at least of Lucre- 
tius. Lucretius is, of course, easier to 
read than Virgil, but it would be wise 
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to put him off till college, when the 
student is more mature and can grap- 
ple with the poet’s philosophy. The re- 
maining three years of college should 
be occupied entirely with prose: the 
historians (Caesar, Livy, Tacitus) and 
Cicero. The student ought now to be 
old enough to take an historical interest 
in Caesar, and he will be able to cope 
with Cicero. He should have Roman 
politics explained to him, and the de- 
velopment in the ancient world of the 
writing of human history, and he should 
be given collateral reading, ending with 
chunks of Gibbon. If the student is 
sufficiently interested, he should be 
given a chance, in elective courses, to 
pick up the authors skipped, and to go 
on to the dessert, nuts, liqueurs and 


after-dinner conversation of the writers 
of the ‘Silver Age’’: Seneca, Juvenal, 
Martial, Petronius and the rest. But 
the program I have outlined above is 
enough for Latin literacy. 

These, of course, wou!d be special 
students; but I do not think this pro- 
gram impractical. The old method 
should, in any case, be scrapped. The 
effect of it is to consume a good deal 
of time and yet to leave the student 
quite unable to do anything with the 
Latin language. To quote again the dis- 
tinguished professor whom I mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper: it is as 
if years of study of the violin were to 
get the pupil no further than the first 
two positions of the left hand. 

EpMuND WILSON 
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St. Paul’s School 
Its First Hundred Years 


N Aprit 3, 1856, the Reverend Henry 

A. Coit arrived in Concord, New 
Hampshire, accompanied by his young 
pride and three students to start a 
new school on the former summer es- 
tate of the school’s founder, a promi- 
nent Boston physician and philanthro- 
pist, Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, Jr. 
From such a beginning St. Paul’s 
School, under the leadership of seven 
Rectors in one hundred years, has 
grown to become a school of over 400 
boys and 60 masters, one of the well- 
known independent Church boarding 
schools in the country. 


In its first Rector the School was 
fortunate. Dr. Henry Coit, still in his 
early thirties when he came to Concord, 
had already completed a vigorous ca- 
reer of teaching and parish work. Edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s College, Flushing, 
Long Island, whose headmaster, the 
Reverend Dr. Muhlenberg, has had a 
profound influence in shaping the edu- 
cational theories of secondary schools 
in this country, he went on to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and later to 
St. James’s College, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, where he served as tutor in 
Greek and Latin and obtained his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees. While studying for 
the ministry in Philadelphia, he con- 
tinued his tutoring, and then took 
charge of a parish school in Lancaster, 
Pa., where he was ordained deacon and 
priest. From 1853-1856 he served as a 
missionary in remote sections of north- 
ern New York, founding in that period 
three congregations. Such was the 
background of the School’s first Rector 
—a background of intensive reading and 
study in the Classics, intense devotion 
to God and the ministry of his Church, 
and intense effort in his attempt to 
realize the concepts of a Christian edu- 
cation. 


What then was the course that Dr. 
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Coit set? In a history of the School, it 
is recorded that a visitor once asked: 
“Dr. Coit, how do you succeed in im- 
pressing yourself on your boys?’’ The 
question did not please him. He an- 
swered sternly: ‘“‘I have another Image 
which I hope to impress.’’ The reply, 
if sour, was sincere. And it sums up 
from Dr. Coit’s point of view the pur- 
pose of St. Paul’s, “that this may be 
in deed and truth a Christian school.”’ 
Dr. Coit was sincerely fond of the Clas- 
sics and of the great pieces of English 
literature, which he often brought into 
his Latin and Greek classes to make 
comparisons between the great mas- 
ters in different languages. He was an 
excellent teacher, and was recognized 
as such in the outside world. To him 
the training of the mind was a means 
not an end; the end was the develop- 
ment of Christian character. 


In doctrine, Dr. Coit, like most re- 
ligious people of his day, was a sec- 
tarian. It was inconceivable that re- 
ligion could be taught or practiced ex- 
cept through a belief in orthodox dog- 
ma. He abominated Unitarianism and 
strongly opposed boys going to Har- 
vard, a stronghold of that heresy. His 
work at St. Paul’s was in a very real 
sense work for the Episcopal Church. 
St. Paul’s School was therefore from the 
beginning, as Dr. Shattuck had intended 
it should be, a Church School. But Dr. 
Coit’s sectarianism was only the out- 
ward form of his religion; its substance 
and core were a burning faith in the 
truth of the doctrine of Christ, and a 
desire to teach this truth. 


Dr. Coit may not have been alone in 
the idea that education is more than 
classroom teaching and learning; that 
a school is a state in which success 
depends upon the behavior and loyalty 
of all citizens; that consideration for 
others and the playing of an active part 
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in the common life of the school by 
even the youngest have a very im- 
portant effect not only on the happiness 
of the whole community but on the 
community’s future usefulness. Such 
doctrine does not accord with the view 
often held by the middle-aged that in 
the young it is a mark of strength to 
rebel against authority. It was not, to 
be sure, passive obedience, merely the 
opposite of rebellion, for which Dr. 
Coit pleaded. It was wholehearted co- 
operation in education, which it was 
impossible for him to conceive as some- 
thing merely imparted, still less im- 
posed: to him it appeared a joint under- 
taking. The success achieved by Dr. 
Coit and his contemporaries, boys as 
well as men, and the fact that they 
transmitted a tradition of directness 
and forthrightness in dealings between 
cold and young, have been of immeasur- 
able importance in the history of the 
School. 

The schedule of the early St. Paul’s 
School appears appallingly limited and 
restricting by today’s standards. There 
was no summer vacation: the term 
which began in April lasted until Oc- 
tober. Then after an interval of a month 
the winter term opened and ran without 
cessation until the spring. During the 
first eight years the boys spent both 
the Fourth of July and Christmas at 
School. 

The curriculum of today still retains 
the flavor of a century ago, although 
methods and _ requirements’ have 
changed considerably. Dr. Coit offered 
his three students Sacred Studies, 
Latin, Greek, English, and mathemat- 
ics. There were no other courses, re- 
quired or elective. Today’s student is 
still required to pass four years of 
Sacred Studies and English, Latin 
through Caesar, mathematics through 
intermediate algebra and plane geom- 
etry, and has available elective courses 
in Greek. In addition to these, a stu- 
dent must complete a laboratory sci- 
ence, two years of a modern foreign 
language (French, Spanish, German, or 


Russian), European and American his- 
tory. There are many elective courses 
available as well as courses in the 
graphic and manual arts, and in choral 
and instrumental music. Organized ath- 
letics were anathema to Dr. Coit: 
grudgingly he admitted such ‘‘gentle- 
manly”’ sports as rowing and cricket, 
but baseball and football were for many 
years beyond the pale. Today St. Paul’s 
has organized athletics of almost every 
type on the interscholastic level, al- 
though the chief and unique attraction 
of the School’s sports program remains 
the intra-mural club system, which re- 
lates to the early, isolated location of 
the School, the very names of the clubs 
echoing the classical, religious, and his- 
torical origins of the School: Delphian, 
Isthmian, Shattuck, Halcyon, and O'd 
Hundred. 

If the modern St. Paul’s owes its 
stable foundation to Dr. Henry Fergu- 
son, who succeeded Dr. Joseph Coit, the 
second Rector, it owes most of its struc- 
ture to the Reverend Samuel S. Drury, 
who brought the School through the 
difficult years of World War I and the 
Depression. These years of Dr. Drury’s 
rectorship were ones of growth and ex- 
pansion in all directions, physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. 

Both the War and the Depression 
brought permanent and _ beneficial 
changes. The departure of many young 
masters for military service left a vacu- 
um that was filled by the boys them- 
se'ves through the formation of the 
Council system by John G. Winant, at 
that time one of the young masters 
about to join up, later Governor of New 
Hampshire and Ambassador to Eng- 
land. Through the Council, students do 
a tremendous amount of work—super- 
vising study halls, taking charge of 
dormitories, inspecting rooms for 
cleanliness, coaching lower teams— 
that in other schools is the responsi- 
bility of the masters. The Council is 
composed of a dozen or so Fifth and 
Sixth Formers who meet once a week 
with the Rector and once by them- 
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selves. They recommend improve- 
ments, discuss boys who are homesick 
or misbehaving, and in general assume 
responsibility for any and all phases of 
school life except the academic. Aside 
from the actual duties that boys per- 
form under the system, Mr. Winant’s 
conception has brought about very 
friendly relations between boys and 
masters and has created a unity of 
aims between the two groups that is 
remarkable. The Council system, 
through its effectiveness and the mas- 
ter-boy esprit engendered by it, is one 
of the School’s proudest and most vital 
traditions. 

From the Crash of 1929 and the De- 
pression which followed, crises which 
affected many parents and alumni as 
well as the School itself, Dr. Drury 
nevertheless brought about the second 
permanent and beneficial change. Up 
to 1929 the number of scholarship boys 
had been negligible. With the help of 
the Trustees, a scholarship policy was 
created that has grown steadily until 
now one boy in every five receives help; 
upwards of $90,000 a year is spent in 
this admirable and essential manner. 
Such a policy speaks for itself. It en- 
ables the School to admit boys who 
make important contributions to the 
life of the place, scholastic, social, and 
spiritual. St. Paul’s today comes much 
nearer being representative of our na- 
tion than it did before 1929. 

Norman B. Nash, the fifth Rector, 
saw the School through the trying days 
of World War II, when once again the 
young masters departed for service in 
the armed forces. In 1947 Mr. Nash was 
elected Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
his place was taken by Henry C. Kit- 
tredge, the first layman to be appointed 
Rector, at a time when the School was 
faced with the post-war problems of 
skyrocketing costs and a falling off in 
the number and calibre of admissions 
candidates. With his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of school life gained from 
many years experience as master and 
Vice-Rector, as well as Acting-Rec- 


tor for several periods, with his charm 
and good humor, with his friendly spirit 
in his relations with boys and masters, 
Mr. Kittredge directed the School’s 
course safely through this troublous 
period, and upon his retirement in 1954 
handed the school on to the Reverend 
Matthew M. Warren, who succeeded 
him in time to set in motion long-range 
plans for the celebration of the 100th 
Anniversary. These plans have been 
concerned first of all with a thorough 
investigation into the kind of school 
that has emerged from the first 100 
years. Some of its fundamental ele- 
ments have already been described. 

As an independent Church boarding 
school for boys, St. Paul’s is particu- 
larly well fitted to give a carefully 
balanced, intensive, and complete edu- 
cational experience to its students. Al- 
though most of the School’s graduates 
enter college, the educational philoso- 
phy of the School has never been lim- 
ited to that of only college entrance 
preparation. To supervise in an in- 
formal and friendly fashion the activi- 
ties of each boy until he has grown wise 
enough to attend to them himself—this, 
in part, is the School’s objective. To 
reconcile the satisfactory development 
and fulfillment of individuality with the 
efficient organization of society—this 
too is the School’s purpose. To stimu- 
late intellectual curiosity and inspire 
a sound Christian spirit and with it a 
Christian commitment—this, also, is 
the School’s educational philosophy. Its 
task in this day is to teach the Chris- 
tian faith as it has been delivered by 
the Church, and to relate what that 
faith means to all other learning. To 
know something is not necessarily to 
do anything about it, but to do some- 
thing without knowing about it is hardly 
worthy of an educated man, much less 
of a Christian man. 

This interrelationship between faith 
and all other learning is vividly ex- 
pressed at St. Paul’s School in ‘‘cor- 
related’’ courses, at the IV Form (10th 
grade) level, of Sacred Studies with 
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3 
English, and of Sacred Studies with 
European history. In the history course 
the fundamental object is to help boys 
achieve a more adequate perspective 
in Sacred Studies by enabling them to 
see, through the medium of European 
history, that religion is not something 
apart from the rest of society but an 
integral part of its development. Only 
if boys understand more fully the in- 
teraction of religion and society will 
they be able to grasp either the nature 
of religion or the significance of the 
Christian tradition in western civiliza- 
tion.$ 

With the English Department, corre- 
lations were achieved through the use 
of Amos, Hosea, Jonah, Second Isaiah, 
Luké, Acts, certain sections of the Pau- 
line Epistles, selections from _ the 
Psalms, and other Biblical material. 
Also included were lectures on back- 
ground material for both the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament readings. 
These materials were presented in the 
same manner we are accustomed to 
present the regular texts of the English 
curriculum. By treating materials from 
both the regular English course and 
the Biblical sources, boys were able 
to see that they could read the Bible 
in much the same manner that they 
could read other literature, and that 
the same techniques of criticism used 
in short stories, plays, and novels are 
also available for certain books of the 
Old and New Testaments. The ideas, 
the ways of life in both secular and 
sacred literature were compared and 
discussed. One teacher reports, as good 
examples of the comparison, Sinclair 
Lewis’s Arrowsmith and the Epistles of 
Saint Paul, Stephen Crane’s The Open 
Boat and the Book of Job. 

To prepare the seniors for college- 
level classes, the Mathematics and 
English Departments devote part of 
the senior year to a series of lectures 
several times a week, interspersed with 
conference periods and examinations. 
The Sheldon Library of the School, 
under the direction of a trained librar- 


ian who is also a member of the English 
department, offers excellent facilities 
for student research papers. 

For boys of marked ability, there 
are special classes known as ‘“‘honor 
divisions’’ which go ahead faster than 
regular divisions. Conversely, there are 
slow-moving divisions for those who 
need more time to grasp a subject, 
and there is a regular arrangement of 
still further extra time for those who 
find a subject particularly troublesome. 
The average class numbers about 
twelve boys, and meets around a table 
in a seminar fashion. From the honor 
divisions of the Sixth Form a good 
many boys go directly into advanced 
courses when they enter college. 

The Modern Language Department 
has one of the few ‘“‘language labora- 
tories’’ in the country, a room equipped 
with tape recorders and microphones 
for oral work in foreign languages. Here 
a boy may listen to a tape, practice 
his own version, and then compare the 
two. There are three advantages to the 
language laboratory for oral work. 
First, in the matter of pronunciation 
the machines are merciless in showing 
up poor pronunciation: this enables a 
student through relentless practice to 
improve while listening at all times 
to the language as spoken by a native. 
Secondly, there is the matter of class 
interest. Work in the language labora- 
tory virtually eliminates boredom and 
inattention, because every boy has 
something to do, concentrating on his 
own listening or recording. Finally, 
every minute of class time is made 
available for oral practice. In the lab- 
oratory each boy may do oral work for 
a whole period, independent of the rest 
of the class; frequently a master can 
listen to and grade his class’s work at 
a later time, concentrating on individu- 
als during class time through his cen- 
tral control panel. 

Some boys have the privilege in their 
Sixth Form year of studying French at 
a level above and beyond the most ad- 
vanced course described by the College 
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Entrance Examination Board. In this 
course there is reading and study of 
French literature, writing of essays and 
stories in French, experience in speak- 
ing and in understanding the spoken 
word. Calculus is regularly offered in 
the final year. Some boys may have 
studied biology, chemistry, physics, and 
done work in the latter two also at the 
college level. Greek is an elective en- 
thusiastically recommended for those 
linguistically qualified. Latin at the col- 
lege freshman level is also offered. The 
aims and course of study in Latin and 
Greek are discussed in detail in another 
article in this issue. 

Our Centennial celebration is the oc- 


casion for self-examination. We are con- 
cerned that in the next 100 years noth- 
ing will be carried over merely because 
it is hallowed by tradition. Value and 
effectiveness in the present and for the 
future must be the chief consideration. 
For this very reason, much of what we 
are now attempting we shall want to 
carry on with increased efficiency, ad- 
justed to the spirit and methods of the 
20th and 21st centuries. 


The above article, composed by 
various masters and alumni, 
was edited by ALan N. Hatt of 
the English Department. 


St. Paul’s School (Concord, N.H.) 


Latin and Greek at St. Paul’s 


We all agree that education to be 
effective must be an experience. It is 
not a treatment we are exposed to; it 
is an enterprise in which we take an 
active part. We are never afterwards 
the same person: something has hap- 
pened to us. That a man should become 
merely a storehouse of facts and infor- 
mation is a futile proceeding, for ref- 
erence books are everywhere available. 
The need today is for men whose minds 
have been trained to face difficult prob- 
lems and who will proceed confidently 
and efficiently toward the solution of 
these problems. But to arrive at a solu- 
tion one must know the facts. A boy 
must know how to get at the facts, a 
boy must be trained not only to absorb 
but to sort facts: he must learn how 
to decide what facts are important and 
in what way they are useful. He must 
understand also what he is doing and 
why; he must have some inkling of 
what he is about. This is difficult, par- 
ticularly in the early years, but it 
should not prevent us from trying to 
make clear to boys just what their 
courses are designed to contribute to 
their education. 


What then can Latin and Greek con- 
tribute to a boy’s education? Let us 
look first at the study of Latin, for we 
believe at St. Paul’s that every boy 
should take part in this experience. Our 
course consists of two parts: the first, 
concerned primarily with the study of 
language, is basic and required of all. 
From then on, the emphasis is put in- 
creasingly upon the study of literature. 


It is not possible to discuss fully all 
the values a boy may gain from the 
study of Latin. We can but enumerate 
some of them. We believe that Latin 
provides a medium, unsurpassed by any 
other subject, for developing those qual- 
ities so necessary for scholastic suc- 
cess in school and college. From the 
first the student may be taught the im- 
portance of care and accuracy, of fac- 
ing and analyzing a problem, of mem- 
orizing and learning the _ essential 
facts. A boy may learn how disastrous 
it is to put things off. On the other 
hand, he will find how inevitably and 
surely a well-prepared lesson brings its 
satisfaction. For the first time he faces 
a problem that taxes all his mind. 
There may be periods when he becomes 


a 
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discouraged, but sooner or later he 
learns that he can master the task. 

In addition then to giving a boy an 
understanding of what study really 
means, the basic part of the Latin 
course provides thorough practice in 
the fundamental grammar concepts, 
not only for English but for any lan- 
guage. He learns about the structure of 
language. This is the functional frame- 
work, the knowledge of which is indis- 
pensab!e in the study of style. From 
the beginning, through practice in 
translation, a boy is made aware of 
how he expresses himself in his own 
language. Because of the very dissimi- 
larities of the two styles he is con- 
tinually faced with the challenging 
problem of how to express someone 
else’s thought in his own words. It is 
in vocabulary where we find the most 
obvious and ‘“‘practical’’ advantages. 
The 1,200 Latin words which a boy 
meets constantly provide derivations 
for practically all the 60% of English 
words with Latin ancestry. In addition 
a boy should have developed an attitude 
of watching and recognizing how a word 
is formed; and so he is always in- 
creasing not only his vocabulary but his 
ability to increase it. All of this is in- 
valuable in his study of other foreign 
languages. The most cogent reason 
however for this basic part of the 
course is that it opens up the way for 
the serious study of Latin literature. We 
believe that every boy should have this 
opportunity, especially since in prepar- 
ing for it he is gaining facts and skills 
so necessary for study in every field. 

The boy who continues his Latin be- 
yond the School’s minimum require- 
ment will have a chance to read while 
he is in school some of the writings of 
Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Vergil, Livy, 


Horace, Catullus, and others too. He 
will be prepared to continue his study 
of Latin literature in college. There is 
opened up to him at first hand some 
of the world’s great literature from 
which so many earlier writers in every 
language have drawn their inspiration. 


JAMES APPLETON THAYER 


The work of building vocabulary and of 
understanding what words really mean 
goes on; the practice in translation 
ever at higher levels carries on the 
study of language structure and style. 
Greater and greater demands are being 
made upon the student to put this new 
knowledge into practice. The more 
thorough and extensive is this experi- 
ence in Latin, the more useful the stu- 
dent finds it in his study of other for- 
eign languages. 

Although the Latin requirement for 
college entrance has been almost uni- 
versally abandoned, yet in most college 
catalogues can be found definite evi- 
dence that the knowledge of Latin is 
considered useful and desirable—some- 
times it is actually required for admis- 
sion to certain courses in English, his- 
tory, and modern languages. Many col- 
lege officers regret the dropping of the 
Latin requirement and most of them 
vigorously exhort the secondary schools 
to stand firm in continuing to offer 
Latin and Greek. For us this is a very 
real responsibility. 

What has been said in favor of Latin 
applies also to Greek—in one respect 
with even greater force, for in Greek 
is to be found the world’s greatest liter- 
ature. He is indeed fortunate who can 
sample it in the original. Here again 
we have an obligation to provide for 
those who will choose wisely. We have 
a duty to offer to interested students 
the same rewards of pleasure, satis- 
faction, and knowledge that so many 
who have gone before have enjoyed. 
Latin and Greek should be begun early 
—it is tantalizing that from these stud- 
ies the choicest rewards come _ s0 
much later; human nature being as it 
is, few will begin Latin and Greek in 
college and those who do suffer from 
the rapid pace. Modern languages can 
at least be postponed a few years. 

When a boy has finished his course 
at St. Paul’s, we are concerned not 
with how many academic credits he 
has piled up; we are really not con- 
cerned with numerical marks and av- 
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erages. What we hope is that this boy 
has been growing steadily in mind and 
spirit as we 1 as body; that he is more 
and more realizing his potential abili- 
ties; that he will go out from this 
School not merely with a trained mind 
but with an eager desire to taste and 
explore to the full all the opportunities 
that are opened before him in college. 
One of the greatest dangers facing us 
today is med ocrity. Satisfying practi- 
cal and vocational needs is not enough. 
We believe that to offer the very finest 
quality in education is for St. Paul’s 
and all independent schools our most 
pressing obligation. 


It may be useful to add details of 
the curriculum. Latin through what 
the CEEB used to describe as CP2— 
more specifically the reading of the 
Gallic Wars—is required of all who are 
to receive a diploma from the school. 
It is begun in Grades 7, 8, or 9 de- 
pending upon what form a boy enters 
and what his previous study of Latin 
has been. A boy beginning in the 7th 
grade will complete this requirement 
in the 9th; a boy beginning in the 8th 
or 9th will read Caesar in the 10th. 
Thereafter Latin is an elective, which 
a boy may continue throughout the 
school, reading in his senior year many 
authors usually studied in college. 


At present we are trying the experi- 
ment—with us—of reading Books I, II, 
IV and selections from III and V of the 
Aeneid in Latin 3 and beginning the 4th 


year with Book VI and selections from 
VII-XII. We complete both years with 
the study of Cicero, orations, philosoph- 
ical writings, and letters as well as 
perhaps a dash of Pliny, a taste of 
Plautus, and maybe a glimpse of Hor- 
ace in the hope of luring and tempting 
the student to continue his Latin yet 
another year in school, where he may 
read Livy, Tacitus, Catullus, and 
Horace. 


Throughout the first four years of 
our six-year course, we section boys 
according to ability and previous train- 
ing. In the 9th grade of about 100 boys 
we have eight divisions: 2 beginners, 
2 completing their second year of pre- 
Caesar Latin, 1 advanced Latin 1 which 
will begin Caesar after Christmas, 3 
Caesar divisions, of which one has al- 
ready completed the required Caesar. 
We firmly believe that the able student 
shou'd not be held back but should ex- 
tend himself to the limit of his ability. 


A four-year Greek course is offered 
beginning in the 9th grade with Crosby 
and Schaeffer’s Introduction to Greek, 
which is completed in the 10th grade 
together with intensive reading of the 
Anabasis. In grade 11 the first term is 
devoted to finishing four books of the 
Anabasis and the remainder of the year 
to the Odyssey. The Sixth Form reads 
Plato and the Iliad. 


JAMES APPLETON THAYER 
St. Paul’s School (Concord, N.H.) 


The Celebration in Concord 


HE CtassicaL ASssocIATION oF NEW 

ENGLAND, founded on 6-7 April 1906, 
will celebrate its Semi-centennial on 
Friday and Saturday, 6-7 April 1956, at 
St. Paul’s School in Concord, N.H. 
St. Paul’s is celebrating its own Cen- 
tennial this year. 


There will be the usual sessions for 
the reading of papers, at 10:30 and, pre- 
ceded by a brief business meeting, at 
2:00 on Friday; on Saturday at 10:30. 


The principal event will be a banquet 
on Friday evening, tendered by the 
School. The Association will be formal- 
ly welcomed by the Rector, the Rev. 
Matthew Madison Warren. Visiting 
Delegates from the other regional Asso- 
ciations, and from other Classical 
groups, will be introduced, and one of 
them will speak for all. 

The address will be delivered by 
Rear Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison, 
USNR (ret.). Dr. Morison, who retired 
in June as Jonathan Trumbull Profes- 
sor of American History at Harvard, is 
an alumnus of St. Paul’s. He is known 
to Classicists everywhere, not merely 
as the author of the History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War 


II, of which the tenth volume will ap- 
pear in 1956, but also as a witty and 
forceful advocate of Greek and Latin 
studies. He has continued his own 
reading in both, and for models in the 
writing of history he has taken Thucy- 
dides and Francis Parkman. Like 
Thucydides, he participated himself in 
action, serving on eleven different ships 
during the war, and acquiring seven 
battle stars. Previously, on a sailing 
ship he covered all the coasts and 
islands that Columbus had visited, and 
in 1942 published his Pulitzer Prize 
biography, Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
(recently condensed in Christopher 
Columbus, Mariner). He is the author 
also of a history of the United States, 
a Maritime History of Massachusetts, 
a three-volume history of Harvard (also 
condensed into one volume), various 
other historical studies, and a collection 
of essays By Land and By Sea (1953). 
Virgil’s Aeneid has been his constant 
companion on voyages, and while in 
Sicily lately to study the coast and col- 
lect first-hand reports of the landings 
there, he found time to master Dun- 
babin’s Western Greeks and to visit the 
Classical sites. 
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George Grote, Historian of Greece 


Some Notes for the Centennial 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, in March 
1856, George Grote completed his 
twelve-volume History of Greece. 

It is remarkable that most of the 
writing had extended over a period of 
only thirteen years. But perhaps even 
more remarkable is the fact that he 
had been able to carry on the study 
and research during those years when 
he was most active in a banking house, 
serving in Parliament, helping to found 
the University of London, and serving 
on many Boards. It is possible that 
Grote’s industry and regular habits of 
work were to a large extent inherited 
from his parents and grandparents; cer- 
tainly he was later aided by his wife’s 
cooperation and constant support. 

The details of his life, in its relation 
to the History, are scattered through 
his wife’s Life and a number of other 
works. It may be of interest at this time 
to coilect them in a note.! The principal 
source is Mrs. Grote’s lively biography, 
from which I have quoted freely; num- 
bers without other specification refer 
to pages in Mrs. Grote’s Life. 

George Grote was born at Clay Hill, 
Kent, on 17 November 1794. His grand- 
father, a German, had come to England 
from Bremen in the middle of the 18th 
century, married into a rich Oxford- 
shire family, and established the bank- 
ing house of Grote, Prescott, and Com- 
pany. His father married a minister’s 
daughter who was of Huguenot descent. 

His earliest intellectual training was 
received from his mother, especially 
in the teaching of Latin. She was al- 
most Puritanical in her manner of liv- 
ing, and no doubt the discipline which 
she enforced provided the sound train- 
ing which later enabled her son to pro- 
duce such enormous results. She gave 
him a grounding in Latin before sending 
him, when he was five and a half, to 
Sevenoaks school. 


It was at Charterhouse school, where 
he studied from the ages of ten to 
sixteen, that his deep interest in Greek 
and Latin literature was stimulated, 
and also where he first met Connop 
Thirwall, three years younger, also des- 
tined to be an historian of Greece. The 
curriculum was almost wholly Classi- 
cal; an ‘‘English theme’’ is mentioned, 
but Mathematics had not yet been in- 
troduced. 

His father, too, was a strict disci- 
plinarian; but he was not sympathetic 
to the academic interests of the son. 
At the age of 16, George was required 
to enter the Banking house, of which 
he later, upon his father’s death, be- 
came the head. George Grote had no 
more formal schooling whatever. Below 
we shall see that Grote never felt com- 
pletely at home in the academic world. 
When as a boy he had to stay late, how- 
ever, to ‘“‘close up’”’ the banking house, 
he occupied his time with study, and 
almost every day he found some time 
for reading and studying. 

He met his future wife, Harriet Lew- 
in, in 1814-15, but his father’s inter- 
vention, based apparently on a wish to 
control the purse-strings, prevented the 
marriage until the year 1820. Certainly 
Miss Lewin was eligible enough—well 
connected and well off—and apparently 
a gay, pleasant and resourceful person. 
In fact, until Grote’s death, 51 years 
later, Mrs. Grote gave all of her time 
and energy to supporting the career 
and scholarship of her husband—‘‘the 
Historian’? as she and others called 
him in later years. 


Before his marriage Grote had writ- 
ten an essay on Lucretius. About 1818 
he met James Mill, whose effect as a 
teacher of Grote was profound. Mill 
influenced the political thought of the 
young man deeply, and remained his 
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close friend for life. Jeremy Bentham 
was another of the powerful influences 
on Grote’s political and scholarly at- 
titudes. In fact, the first published 
scholarly work of George Grote was an 
“Essay on Parliamentary Reform,”’’ 
which discussed popular representation 
and the use of the ballot. 

Thus we see Grote living quietly dur- 
ing the years 1822-30, seeing only a 
small circle of friends and students, 
and working steadily. It was during this 
period that he was asked by the editor 
of the Westminster Review to contrib- 
ute something on a classical subject. 
The result was a critical study of Wil- 
liam Mitford’s History of Greece, pub- 
lished in 1826. 

Grote had already begun his study of 
Greek history; a draft was under way 
in 1822, when he was 28. In a letter to 
G. W. Norman, written from London, 
14 January 1823, Grote says in part 
(41): ‘‘I am at present deeply engaged 
in the fabulous ages of Greece, which I 
find will require to be illustrated by 
bringing together a large mass of an- 
alogical matter from other early his- 
tories, in order to show the entire un- 
certainty and worthlessness of tales to 
which early associations have so long 
familiarized all classical minds. I am 
quite amazed to discover the extraordi- 
nary greediness and facility with which 
men assert, believe, and re-assert, and 
are believed. The weakness appears to 
be next to universal.” 

In a sense the stimulus to Grote came 
from Edward Gibbon, who made the 
suggestion to William Mitford that he 
write a history of Greece (Gooch 289), 
which in turn inspired Grote to write a 
more just and accurate history! How- 
ever, it is probably true to say that 
many motives, much thought, and 


many influences usually provide the fi- 
nal impetus for major scholarly works, 
and no one single thing, or person. 

At a later period of his life Grote 
writes of Gibbon with the greatest ad- 
miration. We do not know when he first 
read Gibbon’s work, but Mrs. Grote re- 


cords in her notes (296): ‘‘Mr. Grote 
said he had, in the course of the last 
few months, taken down Gibbon’s work 
and read occasionally therein; and, he 
added, he had been penetrated with ad- 
miration of the exactitude and fidelity 
of the references ... Mr. Grote. . 

went on in a strain of eulogy about Gib- 
bon, such as I rarely hear him employ 
in speaking of modern writers. He re- 
marked upon the excellent judgment, 
the just appreciation of historical in- 
cidents, the freedom from bias on per- 
sonal preferences, the faculty of dis- 
cernment in sifting the bearing of evi- 
dence, also the vigour of expression of 
Gibbon; adding, however, his objection 
to the style in which the book is writ- 


” 


Although Grote was beginning work 
on his History during the years 1822-23, 
during 1825-27 he helped to found the 
University of London, where the sons 
of liberals should receive an education 
comparable to that at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In 1830 he became head of his 
father’s bank and also executor of the 
family estates. He was too busy at this 
time to take an active part in the Re- 
form movement, but he did find time 
to publish his views. In 1833 Grote took 
his seat in Parliament as member for 
the City of London and served for 8% 
years, retiring in 1841 to begin the in- 
tensive definitive work on the History. 
While still managing the bank, prepar- 
ing the History, and after travel in 
Italy, he published a critique of Nie- 
buhr’s Griechische Heroen-Geschichte. 
Grote always regretted that he never 
met Niebuhr, who had written him, 
after the Mitford review (53): .. . To 
see you, Sir, to converse with you on 
the noble subject which occupies your 
leisure hours, and to which you have 
already shown yourself so eminently 
qualified to do justice, will be to me a 
most exquisite gratification. We both 
may be conscious, without personal ac- 
quaintance, that there exists between 
our principles and our views of history 
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such a congeniality, that we are called 
upon to become acquainted, and to con- 
nect our labours. 

“In Greek history, with perhaps a 
few exceptions of such points as I have 
been led to investigate, I have only to 
learn from you. If what I can offer you 
of the results of my researches about 
the later periods should contain any- 
thing worthy of your attention, I would 
feel happy and honoured... .”’ 

Thus in 1842 (Bain 66) or 1843 George 
Grote began a final draft of the first 
volume of the History of Greece. He 
was very nearly fifty. Earlier, before 
the Parliamentary period, he may have 
written about a half (Amberley Papers, 
Lady Amberley’s journal for 1865; 
Momigliano 7). Now, thanks to Par- 
liament, he was wiser as well as older. 
He seems to have re-written everything 
from the start. 

During the winter of 1845 Grote de- 
voted his time to the publication of vol- 
umes one and two, while at the same 
time writing volumes three and four. 
“The correction of the press proved 
tedious, and demanded assiduous care 
on the part of the Historian. All was 
ready by the beginning of the year 1846, 
however, and in the month of March the 
“History of Greece,’’ volumes one and 
two, duly came forth’’ (162). Hallam’s 
comment is one sample of the reactions 
(169): ‘‘I have been familiar with the lit- 
erary world, for a very long period, and 
I can safely affirm that I never knew a 
book take so rapid a flight to the highest 
summits of fame as Grote’s new His- 
tory of Greece. It has produced a most 
striking sensation among scholars.”’ 

Grote writes later to G. C. Lewis 
(188): ‘‘. . . My fifth and sixth volumes 
are just on the point of being published; 

. my sixth volume will be above 600 
pages long. The facts of the history, as 
I go on, suggest so many reflections 
which I think valuable, that I cannot re- 
frain from putting them down. I hope I 
shall not be thought to have dealt with 
the matter at too great length, but the 
facts given simply and nakedly are 


often unavoidably heavy, and so it 
strikes me that they become even in 
Thirlwall’s History . . . Murray [the 
publisher] writes me that all the copies 
of my first two volumes are now gone 
off, and that he wishes me to prepare 
a second edition of those two. Accord- 
ingly, I am going to attack them with 
this view, as soon as the fifth and sixth 
volumes are off my hands.”’ 

In 1848-50 Grote was revising for the 
second edition (190). The confusion of 
the number of editions is not cleared 
up by reading Mrs. Grote’s Life. For 
instance, in Dec. 1850, Mrs. Grote men- 
tions his steady progress on volumes 9 
and 10, and that he superintended the 
‘printing of the 3rd edition of volumes 
3 and 4 of the History during the 
autumn, and this duly came out in Dec. 
1850.”’ 

The financial success of the History 
was assured. In Mrs. Grote’s Diary it is 
recorded (201): ‘‘The success of Grote’s 
History is exceedingly great, and even 
remunerative.’’ But Grote himself in a 
letter to G. C. Lewis said (197), ‘“‘No 
man can write a long work on history 
or philosophy who has not means of 
support independent of what the work 
is to produce.’’ Not being on the staff of 
any ‘“‘seat of learning,’’ Grote was of 
course supported from private income. 

A note of discouragement appears 
when Grote writes to Lewis (210): “. .. 
I am working on at my 11th volume, 
and am now in the midst of the Philip- 
pics and Olynthiacs of Demosthenes. No 
part of the ‘History’ has been more 
irksome to write, because of the total 
want of good historical witnesses... .”’ 

In November 1853 ‘‘the Historian’’ 
started composing his twelfth volume. 
The Diary records (221): ‘‘He had been 
studying for this purpose incessantly; 
ever since the eleventh volume came 
forth in April last. The profound and 
important nature of the subject which 
forms the opening chapter (Plato and 
his teaching) has occasioned George to 
devote all these months to reading and 
meditating upon it: making a large 
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quantity of notes also, upon Aristotle 
chiefly. He went over his third and 
fourth volumes carefully (for a new 
edition) in the autumn, but found very 
little to alter.”’ 

In December 1855 she writes (223): 
‘‘The composition of the twelfth volume 
seems to have cost Mr. Grote immense 
intellectual labour, and I think that he 
feels the effects of the last two years’ 


close study .. .’’ but in August (224) the 
printing of the last volume began, and 
the proof returned on Dec. 23rd.:‘‘. . . to 


be in sight of the final page of the His- 
tory of Greece after so many years con- 
secrated to this noble purpose, caused 
Grote to feel too much excited to heed 
fatigue. 

“T remember that I had a bowl of 
punch brewed at Christmas for our 
litt'e household at History Hut, in cele- 
bration of the completion of the ‘opus 
magnum’; Grote himself sipping the 
delicious mixture with great satisfac- 
tion whilst manifesting little emotion 
outwardly, though I could detect un- 
mistakeable signs of inward complac- 
ency as I descanted upon the ‘happi- 
ness of our living to see this day,’ and 
so forth.’’ 

These brief notes on the History 
should perhaps end with the high 
praise of his Charterhouse friend and 
fellow-historian Thirlwall, who had for- 
merly said ‘‘Grote is the man to write 
a history of Greece.’’ Mrs. Grote re- 
cords that ‘‘after reading the first vol- 
ume he writes that high as were his 
expectations, they were very much 
surpassed.’’ After the first four vol- 
umes he confessed ‘“‘the great inferi- 
ority”’ of his own performance. Grote, 
on the other hand, said that if Thirl- 
wall’s book had appeared a few years 
sooner, he would probably never have 
written his. 


What was George Grote like as a 
person? The reader of Mrs. Grote’s 
Life is first of all impressed with his 
prodigious industry, the regularity of 
his habits, the intensity of concentra- 


tion, his modesty and deep sense of 
duty. 

While still at school and before his 
marriage ‘‘the mechanical routine of 
his daily life only confirmed him in 
his ardour for knowledge, and he en- 
tered upon a steady course of private 
reading. In order that his studies might 
not be confined to the literature of his 
own tongue, he acquired a working 
knowledge of German, Italian, and 
French; . . . [he read also] his fav- 
ourite classical authors, . . . [and] his- 
tory, political science and philosophy” 
(Mitchell and Caspari, v). Before 1832 
his wife speaks of his ‘‘laborious youth, 
studious manhood, and habits of seclu- 
sion.’’ A quiet studious life, added to a 
high moral sense of responsibility, help 
to explain how he was able to accom- 
plish so much. He apparently never 
enjoyed social functions and attended 
them only after urging or from nec- 
essity. 

A friend once spoke of him thus 
(277): ‘‘Grote’s intellectual course al- 
ways seems to me to resemble the 
progress of a planet through the firma- 
ment: never halting, never deviating 
from its onward path, steadfast to its 
appointed purpose; it quite impresses 
one with wonder!”’ 

In 1833 he did not appear to his wife 
to be working as steadily as she thought 
advisable (87, from her notebook). ‘‘G. 
did not apply himself as I earnestly 
besought him, to the furtherance of his 
History during the winter; but per- 
mitted himself to graze about the field 
of letters . . . a propensity with which 
he is not in general reproachable, hav- 
ing usually had distinct objects in view 
in his studious hours. This winter, he 
has indulged in all manner of promis- 
cuous reading, and has written fewer 
memoranda in connection with books 
than I ever recollect him to have done 
in the same period . . . I see, too, a 
growing demand in his mind for the ac- 
quisition of Physical Science, Geology 
and Chemistry in particular.’’ Perhaps 
she could never fully understand the 
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academic mind, only appreciate it! 
Mrs. Grote need not have worried that 
too great absorption in science would 
interfere with his scholarship. When 
Grote was troubled about the lowering 
of the standard of examinations at the 
University of London she records la- 
ter (287): ‘“‘ . . . although nowise be- 
hindhand in sympathy for the advance- 
ment of the sciences, he used to say 
that they would be sure to take care of 
themselves, whilst the acquisition of 
Greek and Latin required to be ex- 
cited and encouraged by motives less 
obviously associated with material 
profit than the other subjects of study.”’ 

During the year 1843-4 he would work 
for an hour or two in the evening, as 
well as in the daytime (153), ‘‘and few 
days passed in which he did not devote 
at least eight hours to the composition 
of the ‘History.’’’ One gathers that 
there were periods of almost complete 
retirement from any social life al- 
though ‘‘exercise was ever a matter of 
strict duty on his part . . . though it 
rarely rose to the level of a pleasure.”’ 
Travel seems to have served as a 
change from his intense routine. 

In a letter to G. C. Lewis, written 
24 October 1847, Grote writes (178), 
“IT am busy in the prosecution of my 
History, and shall sutfer nothing to di- 
vert me from it. I am now engaged on 
the Xerxian expedition, of which of 
course nothing new can be said, in the 
proper sense of the word new; though 
when I read and ponder all the pas- 
sages of Herodotus, which so many 
others have read before me, I appear 
to frame to myself more complete and 
full-bodied ideas of the social phenom- 
ena of that age, than are presented in 
other histories. At least the process of 
forming these ideas for myself and 
clothing them in words, is mentally in- 
teresting, and my day is always too 
ert. ...” 


In the summer of 1846 his wife de- 
scribes (170) how ‘‘Grote never devi- 
ated from his system of daily labour; 
he retired after 


breakfasting . 
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whence he rarely emerged until the 
afternoon hours. His guests always re- 
spected his studious ways, and ac- 
cepted the pleasure of his company 
with all the more relish, since it was 
limited in its measure.’’ And in 1861 
Mrs. Grote speaks (250) of his daily 
routine: he rose regularly at 8 a.m., 
took a short walk, then ‘‘ate a slight 
breakfast of coffee and bread-and- 
butter, with now and then an egg. At 
10 a.m. I usually took my morning 
repast, at which G. always ‘assisted’, 
and then (after laying out our plans for 
the afternoon, and looking at each 
other’s letters) withdrew to his study, 
followed by the spitz-dog ‘Dora’.’’ ‘‘He 
always preferred dining at home to any 
other way of passing his evening”’ 
(240). 


George Grote was a man of great 
humility and true modesty. In the Pre- 
face (iii) to the Life Mrs. Grote says, 
: . in about the year 1867 Mr. Grote 
came into my room: ‘What are you so 
busy over, there, H.?’ enquired he. 
‘Well, I am arranging some materials 
for a sketch of your life, which I have 
been urgently invited to write by sev- 
eral of our best friends.’ 

‘““*My life,’ exclaimed Mr. Grote; 
‘Why, there is absolutely nothing to 
tell!’ ”’ 

In the year 1846, when the first two 
volumes of the History came out (163), 
‘‘Grote was unusually agitated and curi- 
ous as to the result. He had not long 
to wait, however; for the perusal of 
these original and learned disquisitions 
upon the early history and legends of 
the ancient Greeks awakened among 
students and literary societies the live- 
liest impression. From all sides con- 
gratulation and eulogy flowed in upon 
the author; insomuch that he himself 
now began to entertain something like 
confidence in the success of his long 
cherished work. Thus I became, for 
once, witness of a state of feeling on 
his part approaching to gratified self- 
love, which at times would pierce 
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through that imperturbable veil of mod- 
esty habitually present with him.’’ And 
in Jan. 1852, after the 9th and 10th 
volumes came out, she writes, ‘‘the suc- 
cess of these fully equalled our expec- 
tations, Grote even appearing exhilar- 
ated, at times, by the various tributes 
of approval and admiration, which 
came to him... .”’ 

When the question of publishing the 
History arose in 1845, Grote said to his 
wife (160-161), ‘‘ ‘I suppose I shall have 
to print my History at my own ex- 
pense; for, you see, having little or no 
literary reputation as yet, no book- 
seller will like to face the risk of it.’ 
I replied, ‘I am not quite so sure of 
that, seeing how creditably you ac- 
quitted yourself of your parliamentary 
duties, and how well your pamphlet 
was received.’ ... ‘Yes, but all that is 
forgotten by this time.’ .. . ‘Well,’ said 
I, ‘we must shortly go to London, and I 
will then inquire among our learned 
acquaintance who are the booksellers 
most in repute.’’’ Since Grote was 
averse to business matters of this sort, 
except where others were concerned, 
Mrs. Grote took over the burden. She 
first offered the MS to Mr. John Mur- 
ray, of Albemarle Street (161). George 
Grote observed, ‘“‘I only hope that the 
poor man will not be a loser by me, 
and then I shall be content, come what 
may.’’ Murray gave the MS to a friend 
to read who wrote the publisher after 
study (161): ‘‘Sir, you have got hold of 
a good thing here, and one likely to 
produce a_ great effect upon the 
scholar world. If I am not much mis- 
taken, this will prove to be a work of 
profound interest to us all.’’ 

In 1852, when Grote was given his 
honorary degree at Oxford, he is de- 
scribed (216) as ‘‘a little nervous on 
finding himself in the thick of the Aca- 
demic throng for the first time in his 
life; all the circumstances of his own 
literary career having run in a channel 
so distinct from that in which college 
men travel, he felt like a stranger in- 
troduced into the privileged fratern- 


ity ...’’ And in 1863 Grote was quite 
moved after a visit with Jowett at Ox- 
ford to realize (268) that he had ‘‘awak- 
ened the up-coming generation to an 
ardent zeal for the pursuits nearest his 
own heart.’’ 


We have seen that Mrs. Grote was 
an eager, almost over-earnest partici- 
pant in her husband’s scholarly career. 
She devoted her own life wholly to Mr. 
Grote, despite severe ill health which 
was originally a result of serious illness 
at the time of the birth of their one 
child, an eight-month baby who lived 
only a week. 


Much of her appreciation of scholar- 
ship was due to the training her hus- 
band encouraged even before marriage, 
when (38) he ‘‘bestowed a good deal of 
attention on her mental improvement: 
impressing upon her the advantages of 
cultivating her mind by a course of 
instructive reading, and by committing 
to paper the impressions made upon 
her by books.’’ But since she was ‘‘in- 
spired with sympathy for his studies, 
and anxious to become qualified to sec- 
ond, and even to assist him .. . in his 
intellectual course,’’ ‘‘she was not dis- 
inclined to follow the dictation of her 
young preceptor.’’ [Her husband (42)] 
“laid great stress upon her cultivating 
the ratiocinative vein of instruction— 
above all, logic, metaphysics, and poli- 
tics; and she accordingly strove to 
master these subjects, out of deference 
to his wish, and in order to qualify her- 
self to be associated with his intellec- 
tual tastes and labours, as time wore 
on.” 


During the early years of their mar- 
riage they lived in an obscure suburb, 
and Mrs. Grote was almost cut off from 
all but the closest family connections, 
and from society generally (53). This 
must have been hard for her, since she 
had come from a home of generous 
wealth, and high social connections. 


In December 1830 Mrs. Grote’s al- 
most anxious absorption in her hus- 


‘ 


band’s History is expressed in the fol- 
lowing note in her journal (66): 
“George has, in spite of the ob- 
structions of business arising out of his 
executorship, managed to add several 
chapters to his ‘History’ during the last 
five months.’’ And in February 1831 
(67-68), ‘‘The History of Greece must 
be given to the public before he can 
embark in any active scheme of a po- 
litical kind. I have lately had, at times, 
a qualm of regret that I originally 
urged him to the undertaking. The 
crisis in public affairs is arrived more 
quickly than I then anticipated; but his 
reputation must be created by the ‘opus 
magnum’ (as John Mill calls the ‘His- 
tory’) and after it shall have reflected 
a literary renown upon its author, he 
may hope to derive an importance in 
the public eye adequate to sustain him 
in a political course.’’ Her pride, desire 
for scholarly and political success for 
her husband, and determination are 
very apparent in this quotation. 


In 1845 she writes in her diary (162): 
“George has enjoyed perfect health, 
and has brought down his ‘History’ to 
nearly the middle of his second big 
volume, and we anticipate the appear- 
ance of our first and second volumes 
on or before the lst March 1846.’’ At 
this time she viewed the History as be- 
longing to both of them! When Mrs. 
Grote was in Paris in 1851 Grote (205) 
“superintended the printing of his 9th 
volume, sending the proofs over, regu- 
larly, for my correction and opinion.”’ 
Again in that year she writes, ‘‘My 
own searching criticisms were em- 
ployed upon it whilst going through 
press, and I pruned and reconstructed 
without mercy, the author sanctioning 
nearly all my corrections.’’ As early 
as 1848 she was taking much responsi- 
bility in the editing of his History. 
“The fifth and sixth volumes of the 
‘History’ were conducted through the 
Press during the autumn of 1848; but, 
Owing to my absence, several sheets of 
the sixth volume were printed without 
my having read the proofs — the only 
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sheets, I may add, of the whole of this 
grand work which went to press unseen 
by myself. I had made the maps for 
these volumes, under Grote’s direction; 
but they were miserably engraved by 
the wood-engraver whom Mr. Murray 
employed”’ (187). 

There is an occasional glimpse of 
Mrs. Grote’s boredom in some of her 
scholarly assistance. During a time 
when Grote had an infection of his eyes, 
Mrs. Grote read to him (245). One par- 
ticular book by a physiologist, M. 
Claude Bernard, on the nervous sys- 
tem obviously was extremely dull. 
“George,” said she, ‘‘do you understand 
what I am reading to you?” ‘‘Per- 
fectly.’’ ‘“‘Oh, very well, then I will go 
on; for my part it is quite above my 
comprehension.’’ She adds that a bland 
smile would be all he had to give in 
reply to this confession. But (169), ‘‘the 
author usually manifested respect for 
my remarks, and eventually came to 
regard my humble assistance as indis- 
pensable. I well remember exclaiming 
to him one day, when going through 
his account of the Works and .Days, 
‘Now, really, George, are you obliged 
to publish all this absurd and incredible 
stuff?’ ‘Certainly, my love. An Histo- 
rian is bound to produce the materials 
upon which he builds, be they never so 
fantastic absurd or incredible.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Grote does speak of herself (169) 
as a “‘diligent and conscientious critic, 
often suggesting changes (and some- 
times excisions) in the text of the His- 
tory.’’ Thus we glimpse a progression 
from the wife who is carefully trained 
for study, to one eager to participate 
and who thinks of the History as part 
of her life as well as his, to the point 
where she fills the position of editor, 
proofreader, and independent critic 
with full responsibility in specific tasks. 

During all of these years she enter- 
tained gracefully, managed their nu- 
merous houses, shared his interests in 
music and performed on the violin- 
cello, and (170) relieved ‘‘him of all 
obligations of a business kind, so that 
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he absolutely enjoyed the leisure of a 
‘lodger’ in his own _ establishment, 
whilst exercising a general authority 
over its course as the lawful head.’’ 
Grote left to his wife (252) ‘‘the details 
of expenditure and charge of vouchers, 
receipts, and the like; himself deciding, 
for the most part, upon the investments, 
securities, etc., of his fortune.’’ And she 
could find time to ride horseback with 
him, and join in many of his walks. In 
1860 she published her Memoir of Ary 
Scheffer. She, too, must have had re- 
markable powers of concentration and 
organization! 


During these years of intensive study, 
of other duties, and of publication, there 
was always time for music, which af- 
forded both of the Grotes great pleas- 
ure. In 1823 Mrs. Grote writes (41), ‘‘he 
cultivated his musical talent . . . for 
many years after his marriage, al- 
though towards the year 1830 he ceased 
to attend to his violin-cello . . . Up to 
this period, however, he and his wife 
used to play duets on two violin-cellos, 
as well as pianoforte duets with his ac- 
companiment.”’ Jenny Lind, who was a 
friend of Mrs. Grote’s sister, became a 
frequent visitor in their home, and they 
in hers. In 1848-9 they entertained J. L. 
Chopin, Thalberg, Dorus Gras. Men- 
delssohn was a close friend. 

In 1841-2 the Grotes travelled to 
Rome (147). ‘‘The emotion which Grote 
experienced during this first impres- 
sion of the magnificence of Rome was 
profound, and it never seemed to grow 
less so, as days rolled by.’’ At Paestum 
a rather touching episode took place. 
‘“‘Before we finally left the Temples, I 
plucked a handful of acanthus leaves, 
as a ‘souvenir’ of our journey, and tak- 
ing off Grote’s hat gently, as he sat on 
a fallen column, I placed the leaves 
within its crown, carefully restoring the 
hat to its former position in silence. We 
reached Salerno late in the evening. On 
taking off his hat in our inn parlour, 
George exclaimed. ‘Why, bless me, how 
could these leaves possibly have got in- 


to my hat?’ He had been wholly un- 
conscious of the incident, his mind be- 
ing abstracted from all present facts” 
(150). One would like to have known 
Grote’s reaction to Greece, but he never 
went there. When an invitation came, 
from J. S. Mill (1862), he was forced to 
decline because of his health and ad- 
vanced years. 

There were invitations to soirées at 
Windsor Castle. And there were friends 
(42), ‘*. . . chiefly men of high intelli- 
gence and capacity. George Grote hav- 
ing so little leisure, wouid not give up 
his time to any but such associates as 
were at once congenial and profitable.” 
During the eariy years of his marriage 
he was averse to everything aristo- 
cratic in taste and opinion, which of 
course obliged his wife to relinquish 
many of her friends.* 

Years later, on 8 November 1869, 
Gladstone offered him a peerage (306), 
which he expressed as ‘‘a simple trib- 
ute to your character, services, and 
attainments.’’4+ On 9 November George 
Grote declined the peerage. “. . . I 
must ask your permission respectfully 
yet very decidedly, to decline it. I say 
little about the honourable status and 
title, which at my age and to my pecul- 
iar feelings would be an unwelcome 
change: but my insuperable reason for 
declining the proposition is, that I can- 
not consent to undertake any new or 
additional public duties. . ..I am 
deeply interested in the promotion of 
the higher education, on the principles 
common to University College and the 
University of London; and much of my 
time and energy is devoted to both 
these institutions. Besides these, I am 
actively engaged as one of the adminis- 
trators of the British Museum, which 
I consider to be of high national im- 
portance, and to which (I believe) I 
give more attendance than any other 
trustee ... Last, though not least, I am 
engaged in a work on Aristotle forming 
a sequel to my work on Plato *: and as 
I am thoroughly resolved to complete 
this, if health and energy be preserved 


ie 
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to me, I feel that (being now nearly 
seventy-five) I have no surplus force 
for other purposes.”’ 


Grote spoke (309) wryly of the irony 
of a Radical sitting in the House of 
Lords. 


He died on 18 June, 1871. ‘‘On the 
20th June, the following Memorial [331] 
was prepared by ‘The Club’, at their 
meeting: 


To the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster 


We the undersigned, considering the 
eminent services rendered by the late Mr. 
George Grote to literature and learning by 
his published writings, and to the cause 
of education by his unremitting exertions 
through life, earnestly request the Dean of 
Westminster to allow his remains the honor 
of sepulture within the walls of the Abbey. 


To this Memorial the members present 


attached their names, as under,— 


Stanhope Romilly 

Henry Holland Hatherley 

H. d’Orleans S. H. Walpole 
(Duc d’Aumale) W. Smith 

Cleveland Salisbury 

Derby Henry Reeve 

Robert Lowe 


The signatures of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, of Edward Sabine and Earl Gran- 
ville were added afterwards.”’ 


‘Dean Stanley granting the permis- 
sion asked, the funeral took place ac- 
cordingly, on the 24th of June,’’ with 
impressive ceremony. He was buried 
near the grave of Edward Gibbon, close 
to the entrance of the south transept 
from the south aisle. 


ELizaBeTH FLacc Dow 


Cambridge, Mass. 


NoTEs 


1 The Personal Life of George Grote, by Mrs. 
(Harriet Lewin) Grote: London, Murray, 1873. 
Many letters are included. See also John Russell, 
Viscount Amberley, Tke Amberley Papers, edited 
by Bertrand and Patricia Russell (2 vols. Lon- 
don 1937). A. Bain wrote a full ‘‘Critical Estimate 
of Character and Writings’’ for the Minor Works 
(1873) 1-170. A biography by J. M. Mitchell ap- 
pears in The Encyc. Brit. (ed.11), but the most 
authoritative account is that of G. Croom Robert- 
son in the Dict. Nat. Biog. (1908), who wrote also 
on Grote, Harriet. One of the best essays on 
Grote as a historian is the introduction to the 
J.M. Mitchell —M.O.B. Caspari abridgment of 
the History. For the History in its setting, G. P. 
Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century (repr. London 1952), pages 291-297; and 
in wider terms, A Momigliano’s inaugural at 
London, George Grote and the Study of Greek 
History (London 1952), and A. J. Toynbee, A 
Study of History, X. 

2 Mrs. Grote claims to have suggested the 
History in autumn 1823, but the date is at least a 
year too late, and her claim is universally re- 
jected. 

3In the winter of 1857-58 Grote was invited to 
join ‘‘The Club”’, “as it is called par excellence.” 
This was ‘‘The Club’? of Samuel Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Goldsmith, and others 
(see T. H. S. Escott, Club Makers and Club 
Members, index s.v.). For a list of members in 
1871, see the end of the present article; more 
than half were peers. It was only after much 
persuasion that the Historian “surrendered at 
discretion, and suffered himself to be nominated 
a member.”’ However, Grote’s interest and pleas- 
ure in this membership increased steadily as the 
years passed. 

4 For a partial list of his other formal offices 
and honors, Life 336. His portrait was painted by 
Millais in 1870. Young Henry Adams, who met 
everyone, included Grote among the leading 
literary men of England; but he pronounced 
them, as a group, inferior to their predecessors 
(W. C. Ford, A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1.20). 

5He never completed his work on Aristotle. 
In Dec. 1840 he writes to Lewis (136-137), ‘‘The 
more I read of Aristotle, the more I am im- 
pressed with profound admiration of the reach of 
thought which his works display. He is, however, 
excessively difficult, and the process of reading 
him is slow, almost to tediousness.’’ Once Grote 
said (293), ‘“‘Should I not live to complete my 
Aristotle, those who follow me will find, in my 
paper on the De Anima, the soul and essence of 
that great Philosopher’s thought and speculations, 
and they will be assisted to work out the vein for 
future students by what I have done before 
them.”’ His wife felt that Grote (293) “regarded 
these 70 pages . . . of the De Anima as the purest 
product of his own mental crucible. Never had 
he bestowed more intense, more sustained medi- 
tation, on any piece of intellectual work.”’ 
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GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


In March 1846 the first two volumes ap- 
peared, the 3rd and 4th in 1847, and the 5th 
and 6th in 1849. In 1850 the 7th and 8th ap- 
peared, the 9th and 10th in 1852, the 11th in 
1853, the 12th and final volume in March 
1856. 


All the editions published in England 
until the ones post-1899 were issued in 
London by the original publisher, John 
Murray; and the later ones ace of no ac- 
count. Before the first edition, 1846-1856, 
was complete in its 12 volumes (crown 8vo.), 
a second edition was begun, and in 1856 
again it was possible to issue 12 volumes, 
of which I-IV were ed. 2. In 1857 a new 12- 
vol. set was completed, the first 4 vols. be- 
ing now ed. 4, the next four ed. 3, and IX- 
XII ed. 2. 


A ‘new’ ed. appeared in 1862, this time 
in 8 vols., then a smaller-size 12-vol. ed. in 
1869, also ‘new’; in 1872, the year after 
Grote died, the ‘4th ed. revised’ was issued 
in 10 vols. Finally, there were ‘new’ editions 
in 1883 (12 vols.), 1884 (12 vols.) and 1888 


(10 vols.). The last is the one to buy, but it 
appears that the changes are small from 
1872 on. In 1906 Dent published an ‘Every- 
man’ ed. 

Meantime, in addition to a German trans- 
lation (N. N. W. Meissner 1850-1855); a 
French (A. L. de Sadous 1864-1867, in 19 
vols.), a partial Italian (Olympia Colonna) a 
year or two after the publication of the 10th 
volume, there had been New York print- 
ings dated 1851-1857, 1859-1861, 1864-1869, 
and apparently others. 

The publication record is thus complex 
and it remains unclear. Even the published 
catalogue of the British Museum is unclear 
and incomplete. 

One shorter version has been issued, by 
J. M. Mitchell and M. O. B. Caspari (Lon- 
don, Routledge n.d. [1907]), in one volume: 
it deals almost exclusively with Athens in 
the historic period, on the basis of a care- 
ful assessment of the whole, detailed in 
pages xv-xxiii. Caspari, who later changed 
his name to M. Cary, has gone on to 
achievements which in their vast scope and 
extraordinary competence rival Grote’s 
own, and in the University he founded. 

Ss. 
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The First New England Latin Workshop 


An Informal Report on Its Work 


_ REPORT Is strictly informal, by no means a final publication of the work 
of the First New England Latin Workshop offered by Tufts University in 
collaboration with the Classical Association of New England, July 5-22, 1955. 
The study was made by all members of the Workshop listed below, operating in 
teams of two so as to check each other. Miss Luty alone made the Thorndike- 
Lorge check; she and Miss Coleman did the tabulations; and I am solely re- 
sponsible, though much indebted to my colleagues, for the conclusions drawn. 
A re-working of the material will doubtless lead to modifications and additions: 
but I am confident that this initial report will not be very misleading. 


The members of the workshop were: 


Miss Inez Agerter, Central High School, Lima, Ohio 

Miss Eleanor Brown, Lawrence High School, Falmouth, Massachusetts 
Miss Margaret F. Brown, Melrose High School, Melrose, Massachusetts 
Miss Dorothy M. Chase, Sharon High School, Sharon, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Louise Kinsey Clark, The Day School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Miss Ruth E. Coleman, Meriden High School, Meriden, Connecticut 

Miss Mary F. Dargan, Amity Regional High School, Woodbridge, Connecticut 
Miss Mary E. Doherty, Merrimac High School, Merrimac, Massachusetts 
Sister Mary Edward, Mount Saint Joseph Academy, Rutland, Vermont 
Miss M. Elizabeth Goggin, Newark High School, Newark, New York 

Mr. John N. Goodridge, Wellesley High School, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Miss Beatrice M. Harvey, Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Elizabeth Jewett, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Katherine D. Kallock, Agawam High School, Agawam, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Marion E. Kilroy, Hobbs Jr. High School, Medford, Massachusetts 
Miss Elinor F. Leahy, New Britain Senior High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. Arthur W. Leavitt, Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, New Hampshire 
Miss Barbara Luty, Jefferson Junior High School, Meriden, Connecticut 
Miss Edith M. Lynch, Medford High School, Medford, Massachusetts 

Miss Christine Northrup, Brockton High School, Brockton, Massachusetts 
Miss Ellen E. Pierce, Greenfield High School, Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Miss Carolyn T. Pike, Melrose High School, Melrose, Massachusetts 

Mr. H. J. Ramaker, Country Day School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Miss Mary R. Rocco, East Haven High School, East Haven, Connecticut 
Mr. Will B. Skerry, Winchester High School, Winchester, Massachusetts 
Miss Olive E. Smart, North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine 

Mr. Arthur L. Spencer, Reading High School, Reading, Massachusetts 
Miss Mary Sullivan, East Bridgewater High School, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Miss Mary M. Vaughan, Central High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Mildred O. White, Woodrow Wilson High School, Middletown, Connecticut 
Miss Beryl B. Wilbur, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 


The problem was to find out something about the correlation of high school 
English and Latin vocabularies, a subject about which we seem to know very 
little and one which concerns my own belief that Latin in the schools is chiefly 
valuable as a diglottic study from which the pupil, operating in two languages, 
gains a new mastery of words, ideas, and the power of accurate expression. 
Vocabulary is one large factor in this process, yet we have consistently chosen 
Latin authors without regard for their derivational utility in English, in par- 
ticular the English which is learned concurrently in English classrooms. In 
other words, if a child is reading Caesar in the tenth grade, how is this ex- 
perience related, vocabulary-wise, to his work in English for the same year? 
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Would Cicero, Vergil, or some other author or authors be more useful at this 
time so far as the vocabulary elements are concerned? Our study has not yet 
resulted in positive answers to these questions; but we have some hints, I 
think, for text-book makers and thoughtful teachers. 


The procedure adopted is certainly not perfect: it had to be contrived from 
available materials, not always comparable on the Latin side and sometimes 
deceptive on the English side. Work-cards like the one simulated below were 
designed and printed; and the statistics assembled are based upon a count 
of check-marks and “‘fill-in’’ ’s on these cards: 


ENGLISH LATIN 

Weiner ( ) Eagle 7-24 ( ) 25-99 ( ) 100- ( ) 

Thorndike freq. ........ Lucas 3-5 ( ) 6-10 ( ) ) 

Basford of 3 Else prose freq. ........ poetry freq. ........ 
WC) 
Williams 


The legend refers to lists published in the following documents: 


Weiner: Brownstein, S. C. & Weiner, M., How to Prepare for College Entrance Ex- 
aminations, Barron’s Educational Service, New York, 1954. 

Thorndike: Thorndike, E. L. & Lorge, I., Teacher’s Word Book of Thirty Thousand 
Words, Columbia University Press, New York, 1952. 

Basford: Basford, E. S. & Spencer, R. E. Andover Word List, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., 1950. 

Williams: Williams, M. R. Word List, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., 1954. 

CEEB I-II and III: Colby, J., Latin Word Lists, American Classical League, Oxford, 


Ohio, 1950. 
CEEB IV: Hurlburt, S. A. & Allen, B. M., A Latin Vocabulary for the Third and 


® Fourth Years, American Book Co., New York, 1929. 
; Eagle: Eagle, E. D., ‘‘In Principio Verbum,” Classical Journal, 50, 5, 225-232. 
Lucas: Lucas, G. H., ‘“‘Vocabulary in Aeneid I-VI,’’ Classical Journal, 44, 2, 108-121. 
Else: Else, G. F., ‘‘A Basic Latin Vocabulary along Etymological Lines,’’ Classical 
Weekly, 45, 15, fase. 2, 241-255. 


We made Weiner’s list the basis of our study because it was accessible, in 
actual use, and constructed on principles suitable to our purpose. The author, 
Mr. Mitchel Weiner, in private correspondence with me, describes the list as a 
‘compilation of words that have given students difficulty on all kinds of ex- 
aminations;”’’ he states, in addition, that 20,000 copies of the book were sold in 
1954 and that the word list is widely used in preparing for college entrance, 
civil service, police, teacher, and draft-deferment examinations. His judg- 
ment of this particular word list may be found on page 35 of his book: ‘‘Most 
fair tests of vocabulary will not have more than ten per cent of their words 
from more difficult sources.’’ This list, therefore, is closely related to the 
Verbal Part of the Scholastic Aptitude Test which was taken by 118,069 sec- 
ondary school students in 1953-4. (All figures concerning the College Board 
Tests come to me through the courtesy of Miss Margery B. Peterson of the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) We do not know how many of these 
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118,069 students knew some Latin, but we do know that only 3,171 students 
took the Latin Achievement Test in the same year. 

To summarize in this matter, the Weiner list consists of words which are 
not within the common grasp, yet not beyond the reach, of most high school 
students — words which they may not know, but might be expected to know; 
and this is exactly the kind of situation where Latin would help, if our tradi- 
tional arguments are right. If the words were too easy, Latin might be un- 
necessary; if the words were too hard, Latin might be dismissed as a discipline 
for verbal experts. The Weiner list is at least a good sampling of English 
words by which we may test the derivational utility of Latin for the average 
student. 

It is not, of course, a graded list, so each word on it was checked on Thorn- 
dike’s frequency count and also against two graded lists in use at Phillips An- 
dover and Phillips Exeter Academies, referred to on our cards as Basford and 
Williams respectively. Thorndike’s frequencies are classified for grades, ap- 
proximately on the basis of his suggested key (op. cit. pp. x-xii); the Basford 
and Williams lists no doubt surpass most public school standards, but they 
yield a more exact grading of words, and the words appear to be acquired from 
specific reading programs — so we have something less general than Thorn- 
dike by which to rate the English words on Weiner’s list. Weiner’s list con- 
tains 1910 words; Basford’s, 1200; Williams’, 1000; but we can make com- 
parisons by working in percentages — this will be true of the Latin word lists 
too. 

The figures compiled for Latin derivatives through French or other lan- 
guages and for Latin derivatives from Greek are provided merely to satisfy 
our own curiosity in these matters; they are irrelevant to the major purpose 
of this study. 

The Latin lists, like the English, vary in principle and size. The old Col- 
lege Entrance Board Examination lists are not based upon frequency counts: 
they supplied the words necessary to read certain authors in a certain order 
(Caesar, Cicero, Vergil); the other three lists are, for the most part, based 
upon frequency counts, but, in addition the frequency counts were made from 
varying amounts of reading material: Else’s from 200,000 running words, 
Eagle’s from 20,000 running words, and Lucas’ from all the words in Aeneid 
I-VI. Moreover, Lucas includes words of lower freauency (3) than Eagle (7), 
and Eagle includes words of lower frequency than Else (10?). The total number 
of words in each list also varies, as follows: CEEB I-II, 891; CEEB III, 447; 
CEEB IV, 447 (total CEEB, 1785;) Eagle, 507; Lucas, 1658; Else, 1377. CEEB 
III and IV differ in character from all other lists; the former representing 
Cicero-increment-over-Caesar; the latter, Vergil-increment-over-Caesar-plus- 
Cicero. The other lists are basic, i.e., they assume no previous Latin reading: 
CEEB I-II, basic Caesar (4 books); Eagle, basic Cicero (6 orations); Lucas, 
basic Vergil (6 books); Else, basic general vocabulary. Because of all these 
variations we can work only percentage-wise, and hard and fast conclusions 
are to be avoided. 

Further cautions are also to be observed: on both the English and the 
Latin side of our card, exact correspondence would have been too limiting: 
words appeared in slightly different form on different lists, but it seemed ad- 
visable, in this initial count, to include all nearly related forms. Varying tallies 
also exist for compound words, words derived from Late Latin, and Latinized 
Greek words entering English through French. Moreover, on the Latin side, 
we do not yet know how many check-marks refer to the same Latin word or 
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element, so the figures given do not supply us with the actual number of use- 
ful Latin elements in any list: there must be considerable duplication; yet here 
again percentages can give us a rough idea of the derivational utility of each 
list, if it is understood that this term refers to the frequency as well as to the 
number of useful elements. To be sure, we have not yet achieved our ultimate 
purpose: until the Latin words or elements have been catalogued and checked 
back against the English lists, we know nothing of the exact correspondence 
between, say, Eagle’s list and Basford’s list for grade 11. But this is now 
possible, and a catalogue of Latin words or elements will give us a new kind 
of basic Latin vocabulary with a close reference to English needs in high school. 


The results are interesting, I think, in spite of these many qualifications. 
The conclusions are tentative, however, and rest entirely upon my own inter- 
pretation of the figures: 


1. Latin is the most useful foreign language for the understanding of ‘‘difficult”’ 
words in English: of the 1910 words on Weiner’s list, 1460 or 76.4% are derived 
from Latin. French enjoys rightful prestige for bringing into English 545 or 
37.3% of these 1460 words. Other foreign languages are negligible in this con- 
nection: Italian introducing only 11 werds from the Latin, and Spanish 2 words. 


2. The longer the list, the more ‘‘difficult’’ words or elements of ‘“‘difficult’’* 
words it contains. This holds for both English and Latin (Lucas excepted), and 

implies that ‘‘basic’? vocabularies are limiting. We knew this already, I 

suppose, but the fact needs underscoring in view of current tendencies to ac- 

cept minimal knowledge as an ideal. The lists, ranked by size, yield Weiner 

words or elements of Weiner words in the following proportion: 


Total No. Weiner words derived from Latin 
English lists of words No. Pct. of 1460 
Thorndike *19.440 1043 71.4 
Basford 1,200 531 36.3 
Williams 1,000 528 36.1 
*op. cit. Part I 

Total No. Latin elements for Weiner words 
Latin lists of words No. Pct. of 1460 
CEEB 1,785 901 61.7 
Lucas *1,685 776 53.1 
Else 1,377 801 54.8 
CEEB I-II 891 531 36.3 
Eagle 507 321 21.9 


* But 1015 words occurring 6 or more times contained 585 elements, or only 40% of 1460. 


3. The shorter the list, the greater proportion of ‘‘difficult’’ words or elements 
of ‘‘difficult’’ words it contains. Again, this holds for both Latin and English 
(Lucas excepted), and suggests that the ‘‘basic’’ vocabularies in use are well 
constructed. Ranked in this way, the lists reverse the order given above: 


Total No. Weiner words Pct. of total 
English lists of words from Latin in list 
Williams 1,000 528 52.8 
Basford 1,200 531 44.2 
Thorndike *11,108 1,043 8.0 


* Words for grades 9 through 12. 
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Total No. Latin elements Pct. of total 
Latin lists of words for Weiner words in list 
Eagle 507 321 63.3 
CEEB I-II 891 531 59.5 
Else 1,377 801 58.1 
Lucas *1,685 776 46.0 
CEEB 1,785 901 50.4 


* But 1015 words occurring 6 or more times contained 585 elements or 57.6%. 


4. The grading of ‘‘difficult’’ English words shows a probable discrepancy 
between public school and private school practice: Thorndike lists most of 
the Weiner words for the senior year or beyond; at Andover and Exeter, these 
words are distributed over the four years in about the same proportion at each 
place. But the Thorndike classification is purposely vague, our interpretation of 
it was loose, and there is no evidence of how closely it is followed as a guide 
to teaching vocabulary in the public schools. However, if my generalization is 
sound at all, Latin in the public schools has most immediate application to 
English vocabulary work in the twelfth grade: this suggests that more stu- 
dents could profitably continue with a third or fourth year of Latin; or perhaps 
that a two-year ‘‘terminal’’ course in Latin should come later in the high school 
curriculum. Weiner words of Latin derivation are graded as follows in the 
three other English lists: 


Thorndike Basford Williams 
Grade No. Pet. No. Pct. No. Pct. 
12 676 64.8 166 31.2 165 31.2 
ll 87 8.3 172 32.3 149 28.2 
10 79 7.5 126 23.7 122 23.1 
9 54 5.1 67 12.6 92 17.4 
below 102 14.0 


5. On the Latin side, several authors (vid. figures for CEEB and Else under 2. 
above) are better than one, numerically and percentage-wise, so far as difficult 
derivatives are concerned. When only one author is taught, the more of him the 
better from this point of view (vid. figures for Lucas, CEEB I-II, and Eagle 
under 2. above). Of single authors, Cicero excels Caesar, and Caesar excels 
Vergil as a “basic’’ text for the proportion of Latin elements yielding ‘“‘dif- 
ficult’’English words (vid. percentage figures for Eagle, CEEB I-II, and Lucas 
under 3. above). Moreover, Caesar and Cicero together are less useful per- 
centage-wise (54.1 or 1338 words for CEEB I-II and III) than either author alone 
or than “‘basic’’ Vergil; in other words, the first author taught appears to be 
the most lucrative in this regard, i. e., in first-year Latin, a greater proportion 
of the work involved has some bearing on “‘difficult’’ English. We may there- 
fore commend those Latin text-books which give us extensive reading material 
from one or more authors, and stress derivative work in the first year. In 
addition — and on the basis of this limited criterion only — Cicero suggests 
himself as the best of our three traditional authors for a so-called two year 
“terminal’’ course in Latin. 


6. Word-counts — despite their notorious neglect of nouns, verbs, and other 
content-bearing words — do yield words of derivational value in Latin. There 
is a comforting correlation between reading and derivative work which makes 
our Latin authors valuable on this score alone. 
Van L. JoHNSON 
Tufts University 
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Latin in Boston High Schools 


HIS paper 1s AN attempt to document 

a trend of decreasing enrollment 
in the Latin courses of the district 
high schools of Boston. I have con- 
sulted, with the permission of my 
superiors, the official organization re- 
ports for October 1, 1954, from all the 
secondary schools in the Boston public 
school system. The figures obtained 
from these reports are tabulated at the 
end of this paper. I have excluded any 
consideration of the status of Latin in 
our eighteen junior high schools. The 
Boys’ Latin School and the Girls’ Latin 
School have also been omitted because 
they are sui generis; their six-year 
course, their large enrollments, their 
interesting histories, and their extraor- 
dinary college preparatory records 
cause them to stand apart. If they were 
to be included, the total impression 
would be different. In all, these two 
schools together contain about 3000 pu- 
pils, all of whom take Latin either four 
years or six. 


There are, besides the Latin Schools, 
eighteen other high schools in Boston. 
Of these, I have omitted from consid- 
eration five special schools whose 
aims exclude Latin. Of the remaining 
thirteen, eleven are district schools, 
and the other two—English High and 
Girls’ High—founded before the rest, 
were the first central general high 
schools of the city. They now re- 
semble the district high schools in all 
respects except that they do not offer 
industrial courses. These thirteen high 
schools may be considered, therefore, 
as the most nearly typical group of 
Boston high schools. They range in 
size from an enrollment of 598 pupils 
to one of 1303 pupils, the average and 
median enrollment being about one 
thousand. They accept all candidates, 
and for the most part they offer the 
following courses: a cooperative in- 
dustrial course for boys; a mechanic 
arts course for boys; a household arts 


course for girls; a general course; a 
commercial course; a technical course, 
with one foreign language and two sci- 
ences required; and a college course, 
with two foreign languages and one 
science required. Pupils electing Latin 
are chiefly in the college and tech- 
nical courses, with a few from the 
commercial and general courses. 

One of the chief difficulties arises 
from the fact that these schools draw 
their pupils from a pre-selected group. 
Many pupils with more ambitious, af- 
fluent, or interested parents do not 
come to these schools. Instead, they 
go to the Latin Schools or the many 
parochial and private schools in the 
area. Being an old Latin School boy 
myself, I cannot decry this fact, but 
it does pose a problem for the teacher 
of Latin, and for teachers of some 
other subjects also, in the district high 
school, Broadly speaking, we get what 
is left. This does not mean that we 
never get excellent students, for we 
do. There are many bright and am- 
bitious pupils who go to their own dis- 
trict high schools because they cannot 
afford tuition or even carfare to go to 
another school, or because their parents 
have a strong sense of local pride, or 
for any of several variant reasons. Oth- 
ers, after having encountered scholas- 
tic difficulties at the school of their 
first choice, come to the district high 
school, where the amount and caliber of 
the competition are smaller. They re- 
alize that it is easier to achieve stand- 
ing in the top tenth or top quarter of 
their class in a school where so many 
are not concerned about academic dis- 
tinction. 

But these are not our only pupils. 
Our schools give to most of their pu- 
pils what the professional educators 
are now calling ‘‘terminal education’’. 
This means that in a sense many of 
our pupils are not properly to be called 
students. They are in school because 
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every American boy and girl is en- 
titled to a high-school diploma. They 
occupy seats. Though enough of them 
are bright, they accept only what they 
can receive passively. They like to be 
entertained. This’. situation exists, 
doubtless, in other places also. Wher- 
ever it exists, it constitutes a real 
problem for the Latin teacher. For 
reasons that will be made clear a little 
later, we not only get these pupils in 
our Latin classes; we even encourage 
them to take Latin. For their own 
attitude they are not entirely to blame. 
They reflect the educational attitude of 
the day. They reflect their homes, 
where there is little reading. They re- 
flect their previous schooling, where 
promotion was based on age rather 
than on accomplishment. Worst is the 
disappearance of the habit of reading, 
with its attendant loss of words and the 
ideas they embody. To take an example 
from my own Vergil class, how can I 
teach Latin to one whose English trans- 
lation of 


Ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice 
odorem 
Spiravere 


comes out, “She had fragments in her 
hair’? This is truly broken English. 
I have given up expecting my classes 
to know any English grammar. As one 
who is also a certified English teacher, 
I do not seek to assess the blame: 
I merely note the fact and try to repair 
the damage. These pupils—and I re- 
peat that they are not the majority, 
but a considerable minority—do not 
study. It takes them about four months 
to learn how to study, and then they 
don’t like to. To this attitude I attach 
such unpleasant consequences as I can, 
but it still involves a shocking waste 
of human ability. And yet it is not all 
their fault. How can one child study, 
with ten others in the house? How can 
another work all afternoon, as he must, 
and then come home to study? In a 
school where only ten to fifteen per- 
cent are taking the college course, how 
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can this minority be insulated from 
the prevalent attitude that only sis- 
sies, male or female, distinguish them- 
selves for scholarship? Part of the 
problem is social, and there is no easy 
answer. 


The smallest district high school no 
longer offers Latin. I have therefore 
omitted it from the following material, 
which is based on the twelve schools in 
which, outside the two Latin Schools, 
Latin is now taught. The total enroll- 
ment in these schools on October 1, 
1954, is 12,366 pupils, of whom 1293, 
or almost exactly ten percent, take 
Latin. 366 take Latin I, an average of 
31 in each school. 621 take Latin II, 
an average of 52. One school gives no 
course beyond Latin II. Five schools, 
with 141 pupils, teach Latin III sep- 
arately, an average of 28 per school. 
Two schools teach Latin IV separately, 
having 35 pupils, or an average of 18. 
Five schools offer a combined Latin 
III and IV in alternate years, with 98 
pupils taking the course, an average of 
20 per school. One school offers a 
Latin V course combined with its Latin 
IV to 32 pupils, of whom only a handful 
take the Latin V. All these schools 
follow the same pattern, with gram- 
mar in the first year, followed by 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. Incidental 
work in Pliny, Nepos, Ovid, and a 
scattering of other authors varies from 
school to school. To summarize these 
figures, 366 take Latin I, 621 take Latin 
II, and 306 take Latin III, IV, and V 
in various combinations. 


From these numbers two questions 
arise. Why do so few take Latin I 
in high school? Why do so few continue 
Latin beyond the second year? The 
answer to the first is that it is possible 
to take Latin I in the seventh and 
eighth grades of some junior high 
schools, and Latin II in the ninth; 
while it is possible to take Latin I in 
the ninth grade of almost all. The 
answer to the second question lies in 
the common acceptance by most col- 
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leges of two years’ high-school work 
in a language. There are various ways 
to encourage persistence in Latin be- 
yond Caesar, not all of them feasible 
everywhere or with all pupils. In our 
school we require pupils taking the 
college course to have at least three 
years in one of their two languages. 
Since we also offer French and Span- 
ish, this requirement does not always 
result in the pupil’s taking a third year 
of Latin. We also require that one of 
the two languages taken be Latin. In 
this connection I may add that the 
Latin teacher serves as chairman of 
the program committee, and that we 
are also aided by the influence of a 
headmaster and a guidance counselor 
who are thoroughly persuaded of the 
value of the Classics. The personality 
of the Latin teacher, I am convinced, 
also has much to do with the pupil’s 
desire to pursue the subject further; 
and, lest I be suspected of smugness 
in offering this observation, I hasten to 
add that my school ranks second-last 
in the number of pupils going beyond 
Latin II. Another help has been the 
increasing number of pamphlets such 
as ‘“‘Why Study Latin?’ and ‘‘What 
About Latin?’’. The Junior Classical 
League should also be of great help, 
but unfortunately it demands some 
after-school time from pupils whose 
after-school time is pretty generally 
occupied with athletics or work or other 
clubs whose aims are more immedi- 
ately ‘‘life-adjusted.’’ These factors 
militate also against the use of after- 
school time for Museum visits and 
remedial work. 


Another self-destroying factor cre- 
ated by the small numbers of pupils 
taking Latin is that when only one 
Latin III class, for example, can be 
justified by the numbers, those pupils 
who take another subject given only 
in that same period are often forced to 
drop the Latin. This happens most fre- 
quently when the other singleton period 
is a science. Juniors and seniors need 


the science credit both for graduation 
and for college acceptance. They do 
not need the third year of Latin for 
either, particularly now, since college 
admission by certification has become 
relatively easy. 


The combining of Latin III and IV, 
necessary in order to have sufficient 
numbers to justify the maintenance of 
a class, is found in five schools. It is 
usually handled by giving Cicero and 
Vergil in alternate years, so that a full 
course of reading may be available to 
those taking Latin for all four years. 
This is not a completely satisfactory 
solution, however, especially for those 
who have to take Vergil in their third 
year. As seniors they would have had 
another year’s maturity, another year’s 
experience of perceiving the emotional 
and the imaginative elements that 
make poetry so much more rewarding 
and so much more difficult. On a lower 
level, they lack the additionai year’s 
accumulation of vocabulary and gram- 
mar. If Cicero’s periodic sentences are 
difficult, how much more so is the 
syntax of Vergil, complicated as it is 
by considerations other than _ the 
merely rhetorical. 


Another problem arises from _ the 
small number of pupils taking Latin in 
each school, and it is the problem 
which should concern us more than 
any other. It is essentially the problem 
of maintaining Latin on a going basis 
in the Boston district high schools. The 
average number of pupils taking Latin 
in the twelve schools is 108, although 
it ranges from an extreme low of 52 
to an extreme high of 228. There are 
fifteen teachers in all with full or par- 
tial Latin programs. In order to satisfy 
the administrators, and through them 
the taxpayers, every teacher in Boston 
must carry a teaching load of 768 pu- 
pil-hours a week. This represents five 
classes a day five times a week, each 
with 31 pupils; and it would be neces- 
sary to have 154 pupils taking Latin in 
a school to justify the employment of 
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a certified Latin teacher. Ten of the 
twelve schools have fewer than 154 
pupils taking Latin. How then does the 
teacher justify his existence? Ob- 
viously, he must teach some additional 
subject. The alternative is to assign 
the Latin program piecemeal or as a 
unit to a teacher or teachers of other 
subjects, usually the modern foreign 
languages or English. Such a teacher 
is often torn between two loyalties, if 
indeed he feels any loyalty to Latin, 
his second subject. He does not recruit 
Latin pupils so vigorously as does the 
qualified teacher of Latin. The Latin 
classes languish, and eventually they 
die. To stem this drift, therefore, the 
Latin teacher must strive to induce 
about fifteen percent of the whole 
school to take Latin. But when those 
taking industrial and household arts 
courses are excluded, to get fifteen 
percent of the total enrollment from 
the remaining number of pupils means 
accepting pupils of a comparatively 
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low level of ability. This complicates 
the job of teaching. Shall the teacher 
teach the top third of the class and 
drag along as many others as he can, 
or shall he teach the bottom third and 
waste the time of the bright and aver- 
age pupils, or shall he aim at the mid- 
dle and leave those at each extreme 
unsatisfied? This problem cannot be 
solved easily, though it may be dis- 
missed with a few glib pedagogical 
phrases. There is a solution, that of 
reducing the required teaching load, 
but school committees don’t like to pay 
more teachers to teach fewer pupils. 

Latin has already disappeared from 
our smallest high school precisely be- 
cause of this self-accelerating decline 
in numbers. Closely connected to this 
problem is the requirement that a 
school have 2000 pupil-hours in a sub- 
ject in order to have a head of de- 
partment appointed in that subject. 
Only two of our twelve schools retain 
vestigial heads of Latin departments, 


Enrollment in Latin Total 
by Classes Enroll- School No. of 
mentin  Enroll- Latin % Taking 
School I II III IV V_ Latin ment Teachers Latin 
Brighton 23 62 32 19 136 1143 1 12 
Charlestown 0 0 0 0 0 598 0 0 
Dorchester 22 43 --24— 89 1027 1 i) 
E. Boston 27 25 0 0 52 861 1 6 
English 
High Sch. 92 99 33 224 1303 2 17 
Girls 
High Sch. 47 23 0 0 70 1108 1 6 
Hyde Park H. 21 54 —26— 101 1007 1 10 
Jamaica 
Plain H.S. 15 19 —ll— 45 790 1 6 
Burke H.S. 36 126 34 —32— 228 1170 2 19 
Roslindale 
High Sch. 0 73 23 16 112 867 1 13 
Rox. Mem. 
Boys H.S. 21 33 —22— 76 972 1 8 
Rox. Mem. 
Girls H.S. 22 28 19 69 1007 2 7 
S. Boston 40 36 —15— 91 1111 1 8 
TOTALS” 366 621 141 98 35 32 1293 12,366 15 ave. 10 
AVERAGE 28 48 29 20 18 32 108 1031 med. 9 


*12 schools — Charleston High School omitted 
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whose places will not be filled when 
the incumbents, absit omen, retire or 
die. The consequent lack of departmen- 
tal prestige in contrast with other sub- 
jects has a real, though not perhaps de- 
monstrable, effect on both administra- 
tors and pupils. It certainly puts the Lat- 
in teachers on an unequal footing in the 
struggle with heads of other depart- 
ments for the limited funds available 
to buy books. What is more, teaching 
Latin is a blind alley for the ambitious 
teacher. The first step to advancement 
and increased salary in the Boston high 
schools is promotion to the post of 
head of department, a post which is 
now closed, except for the two posi- 
tions in the Latin Schools, to the Latin 
teacher. It is not likely that the situ- 
ation will attract any young man or 
woman to major in the classics, get a 
master’s degree, acquire two years of 


teaching experience, and then top the 
list of examinees in a searching ex- 
amination in Latin literature, compo- 
sition and grammar, ancient history, 
and another language, followed by a 
competitive teaching demonstration, 
all of which are prerequisite to ap- 
pointment in Boston. 

My purpose has not been to excite 
pity or arouse sympathy, for I know 
that our problems are not unique. Mu- 
tatis mutandis, they are the problems 
that many other Latin teachers face. 
Rather, in stressing those aspects of 
the problems which are characteristic 
of a large city school system, I hope 
to have contributed to the analysis of a 
condition which seriously threatens the 
continuity of the Latin tradition in our 
culture. 

JoHN H. BrouGHAaM 

South Boston High School 


Second-Year Latin 


A Digest of Some Teachers’ Views 


The crucial year in Latin is probably 
the second. For their own information 
and discussions about this year, the 
Teachers of Classics in New England 
conducted a study of books used, needs 
felt, and opinions current among their 
own members. The results may be 
worth publishing, not because they rep- 
resent an accurate up-to-the-minute 
survey covering large numbers of 
teachers (which is not so: Massachu- 
setts alone has about 300 Latin teach- 
ers in its public schools), but rather 
because the results were suggestive in 
several particulars, and also because 
of the character of the group who 
answered. Public schools, Catholic 
schools, and _ private (Protestant) 


The author, Miss Congetta S. Vanacore, was 
chairman of the committee which studied and 
tabulated the returns of the questionnaire. The 
present version was drafted by the Editor. 


schools are all represented in the re- 
plies. The number of replies was about 
65. These replies are the voice of the 
teachers who are interested enough to 
go to meetings, to form opinions, and 
to fill out a questionnaire. They are not 
typical teachers; they are by no means 
a true cross-section; but in a sense they 
are better than typical, they are the 
alert element: what these few do and 
think today, numerous others will do 
and think tomorrow. 

The present article will give first a 
tabulation of answers, then a summary 
of them, then some opinions. 


TABULATION OF ANSWERS 


1. Text. Latin for Americans, by Ullman 
and Henry, led the list: but only 15 teach- 
ers use it. Only eight use the next most 
popular, Kelsey: and then, through a list of 
14 other texts, there is a sloping off, seven 
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users, six users, five . . . down to the last 
five books, each of which is used by only 
one teacher. 

2. Supplementary Reading. Nepos, Ovid, 
or Cicero (I Cat.) are additional second- 
year reading in 14 schools. Seven other 
schools use instead a scattering of other 
reading, one each: Mediaeval, for instance; 
Eutropius; selected letters. 

3. Information about texts for teaching 
the following was asked for: Nepos (by 9 
answerers), Cicero’s Letters (by 4), Medi- 
aeval Latin (4), Plautus (4), Pliny’s Letters 
(3), Eutropius (3), Vergil (2), Phaedrus 
(2), Paterculus (2), Terence (2), Valerius 
Maximus (1), Res Gestae Divi Augusti (1), 
Sallust (1). Total: 13 authors/works (38 
answerers). 

4. Caesar. In answering this part, multiple 
choices were permitted. The numbers of 
answerers and the opinions for which they 
voted were as follows: 


I believe Caesar is 

(3) hopeless for the present generation; 

(2) hopeless altogether; 

(21) sufficiently attractive with the use of cer- 

tain texts; 

(16) potentially attractive, if taught with 
(44) zest in general 
(39) knowledge of the historical situation 
(31) insight into Caesar's mind 
(31) enthusiasm for Caesar’s writing, i.e. 

style, grammar, etc. 


5. Action. Action leading to new texts, and 
fuller exploration, were asked for by large 
votes. 


SUMMARY 


The situation appears to be simple: Caesar 
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is still, by a wide margin, the author most 
read, but none of the second-year books is 
used by even 25% of those answering. 


COMMENTS 


In two parts, as numbered above, oppor- 
tunity was provided for free comments. 

4. Caesar. The five objections to Caesar 
were based on the excessive military ele- 
ment (two answers), the lack of ‘“‘“Roman 
life and literature,’’ the difficulty for today’s 
students, or, sheerly, ‘‘Caesar is not an 
interesting writer.’””’ The 21 who found 
Caesar ‘‘sufficiently attractive with the use 
of certain texts’’ named a total of ten texts; 
Latin for Americans led, but with only six 
votes out of the 21. 

Of the 16 who thought Caesar would do if 
the right book were written, 14 gave com- 
ments; but of these, seven thought addition- 
al selections from other authors were the 
solution! Others would limit severely the 
amount of Caesar printed. Two wanted ma- 
terial on the peoples and the countries. One 
wanted comments by modern generals. 

5. Action. The comments here were the 
most varied and scattering. ‘‘Leave the 
Aeneid alone.’ ‘‘Transfer Caesar to the 
third year.’’ Someone would like a simplified 
Plautine comedy. ‘‘Success in teaching de- 
pends on the teacher, not on any books.”’ 
“‘My classes say they enjoy Caesar. I enjoy 
it and have had excellent results in in- 
terest and achievement.”’ 

Concetta S. VANACORE 


Brookline High School (Mass.) 


The Connecticut Latin Contest 


HE TWELFTH BIENNIAL Connecticut 

State Latin Contest will take place 
this year on Wednesday afternoon, May 
9, at Torrington High School. Unique in 
New England, this Latin Contest origin- 
ated in 1936 as a project of the Connec- 
ticut section of the New England Classi- 
cal Association. The Texas Latin Con- 
test served as the model. 

From its very beginning, the chief 
aim of the contest has been to increase 
interest in the study of Latin. The num- 
ber of pupils who participate in each 


contest (349 students were enrolled 
from 79 public, private, and parochial 
schools in 1954) proves the success of 
this aim. 

No small part of the contest’s suc- 
cess has been due to the support of 
the newspapers of the state which gen- 
erously accord space for publicity. In 
addition, the Waterbury Republican, 
the New Haven Register and the Hart- 
ford Courant have at different times 
contributed prize money. In 1954 three 
prizes of $20, $15, and $10 were offered 
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in each of the four divisions of the 
contest. The Hartford Courant, through 
the good offices of Mr. James Looby, 
‘‘Parade of Youth’”’ Editor, contributed 
$100 toward these prizes and also do- 
nated cups which were awarded the 
boy and the girl who received the high- 
est marks in the entire contest. 


The colleges of Connecticut have 
been stalwart supporters of the contest 
from its inception. As early as 1938, Al- 
bertus Magnus and St. Joseph (wom- 
en’s colleges) offered full tuition schol- 
arships; Trinity and Wesleyan (men’s 
colleges) offered $250 scholarships and 
that amount was later increased to 
$300. In 1940 Connecticut College for 
Women offered a $250 scholarship. This 
was increased to $500 in 1946, and was 
later changed to an unspecified amount 
to be determined by the college. In 
1950, Yale offered a matriculation prize 
of $100, and Fairfield University a one 
year full-tuition scholarship. In 1954 
Annhurst College brought to three the 
number of women’s colleges offering 
full-tuition scholarships. Originally 
these scholarships were offered only if 
the first-place winner in the Latin IV 
(Virgil) examination were a_ senior. 
However, since the contest occurs only 
every second year, in 1950 the colleges 
consented to offer the scholarships in 
the junior as well as in the senior di- 
vision. 

The burden of correction of papers, 
an increasingly difficult task especially 
in Latin I and Latin II because of in- 
creased enrollments, is also assumed 
by the colleges of Connecticut. The 
members of the classical departments 
of Yale, Albertus Magnus, St. Joseph, 
Trinity, Wesleyan, Connecticut Col- 
lege, and the University of Connecticut 
have at one time or another, some of 
them repeatedly, acted as correctors. 
In 1956, the classics department of 


Fairfield University will join their 
ranks. It is safe to say that without this 
help from Connecticut’s colleges the 


State Latin Contest would not be able 
to survive. 


Since each contestant’s paper is la- 
belled only by number, the correctors 
send the scores of the winning con- 
testants and of those eligible for honor- 
able mention to the chairman, who has 
in correspondingly-numbered sealed en- 
velopes the names and schools of the 
contestants. Prizes and certificates are 
sent to the winners before the close of 
school in June. 


The work of the contest actually be- 
gins in the spring of the previous year 
when the chairman starts to contact 
teachers outside the state who might 
be willing to be responsible for making 
out examinations. In 1956, the Latin IV 
examination will be made out in New 
Jersey, the Latin II examination in 
New Hampshire and the Latin I and 
Latin III examinations in Massachu- 
setts. Examiners are provided with 
sample copies of previous examina- 
tions and with details of the subject 
matter to be covered. In all exami- 
nations emphasis is placed on sight 
translation and comprehension. Deri- 
vation, grammar, and syntax questions 
may be asked in all four divisions and 
background questions in the Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil examinations. The 
Vergil examination is the only one to 
exclude prose composition. The vocab- 
ulary for the Latin I examination is 
that generally given in first year texts, 
while that of the other examinations is 
based on the College Board Word Lists 
for the respective years. The scope of 
the upper three years examinations has 
not changed greatly since 1936, al- 
though recent examinations show a 
broader variety of reading. The dif- 
ficulty of the Latin I examination was 
increased in 1946 when the committee 
decided that comparison, fourth and 
fifth declension nouns, the relative pro- 
noun and the use of the infinitive in 
indirect statement should be added to 
the content. Early in March all ex- 
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DICTIONARY OF LATIN LITERATURE 
By James Mantinband 


This volume deals with all periods and aspects of Latin literature from the earliest classical 
times, through the Middle Ages, until the Renaissance. Contains approximately 3000 articles, 
under individual authors (e.g. Vergil, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, Boethius, Bede, St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus) ; works (Aeneid, De Rerum Natura, City of God); 
types of literature (epic, tragedy, satire); and related topics (religion, education, mythology, 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN 
By Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 


Here is a philosopher who brings fresh original thinking to the age-old riddles of man’s 
origin and destiny. He doubts whether God has indeed crowned man with glory and honor, or 
made him but little lower than the angels. He dares to question some of the firmly established 
concepts of evolution. He disturbs our complacency by treating egotistical assumptions with 
scorn they deserve. He shows that man, instead of being the highest form of life, is in some 
respects the lowest and most contemptible. The noted philosopher is that rarest of all creatures: 
a constructive iconoclast who approaches the universe with that genuine humility which 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Desk 399 New York 16, N. Y. 


"RESPONDE MIHI" proudly presents 
uses @ new SELF-CORRECTING filmstrip series 


The story of the return of Ulysses and 
his companions to Ithaca after the de- 


struction of Troy. A shortened version Six 75 Frame-Each filmstrips 
arranged for sight reading, with an 
$3.00 each $18.00 complete 


automatic answer check, and for recall 
FEATURING 


of important patterns of the Latin di- 
rectly after translation. 

Automatic correction 

recall of the Latin 
highlighted patterns 
continuity of thought 
grammatical discussion 
speedy comprehension 
great saving of time 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
i product of Richard H. Walker 


Nobis traditum est Trojam 


They tell us that Troy 


A Graecis decem annos obsessam esse. 


had been besieged for ten years by 
the Greeks. 


Quo de bello Homerus, poeta maximus, 


Iliada, opus notissimum, scripsit. 


NEW BOOKS FROM PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
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aminations are sent directly to the 
Classics Department at Yale which, 
since 1938, has handled stencilling and 
mimeographing. Examination copies 
are sent to the chairman just prior to 
the contest day and remain sealed until 
the time of distribution. 

The date for the contest has been 
traditionally in May. The day set has 
sometimes been a school day, as it will 
be in 1956, and sometimes a Saturday. 
A few contests took place in the morn- 
ing but most often they have been held 
in the afternoon. Refreshments follow 
the contest itself and generally a pro- 
gram has closed the day. 

Originally the contest offered com- 
petition to students in each of the four 
divisions of high school Latin, each 
entering school being allowed two rep- 
resentatives for each year. In 1938 a 
separate contest with separate prizes 
for schools offering five years of Latin 
was instituted. This dual arrangement 
presented certain difficulties and was 
abandoned in 1946 when only one school 
offering five years of Latin entered 
contestants. The contest regulations of 
1954 stated that pupils taking the Latin 
I examination must not have studied 
Latin more than one year; pupils tak- 
ing Latin II not more than two years. 
No senior or junior might enter Latin 
I, no senior might enter Latin II. How- 
ever, a senior or junior might repre- 
sent Latin III or IV. This last stipula- 
tion was made because of the large 
number of schools which rotate Latin 
III and IV. 

The contest is largely financed by 
the $3 or $4 fee paid by the entering 
schools when they register in March. 
Schools entering only Latin I and 
Latin II candidates pay a $3 registra- 
tion fee while schools entering con- 
testants in all four divisions pay $4. 
In recent years, because of mounting 
costs, the members of the Connecticut 
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section of the New England Classical 
Association have been asked to con- 
tribute a dollar to help defray ex- 
penses. The response to this request 
has been very good. Contributions are 
sent directly to Father Joseph A. Mur- 
phy, S. J., of Fairfield University, who 
has acted as treasurer for the contest 
since 1950. 

Records of the contest for the early 
years are rather sketchy. It would be 
he!pful to future chairmen if teachers 
who had experience with the contests 
of 1936 or 1938 could contribute infor- 
mation for the files. It would be helpful 
also if teachers who had copies of the 
Latin IV examinations of 1936 and 1942, 
the Latin III examination of 1936, that 
of Latin II for 1938 and all those of 
Latin I from 1936 to 1948 would con- 
tribute them as the files contain no 
copies of the examinations for those 
years, 

A point which particularly struck me 
as I reorganized and read through the 
records for the different contests was 
the large and sincere praise each 
chairman has accorded his committee. 
Althcugh the committee for 1956 has 
had only a brief and informal prelim- 
inary meeting, I have already encoun- 
tered that readiness to assume respon- 
sibility and interest in contributing 
ideas which are so important to the 
chairman of any group. With their help, 
the support I am assured of from the 
administrative officers and the faculty 
of Torrington High School and the 
splendid cooperation I am already re- 
ceiving from my colleague, Miss Shug- 
rue, I hope that the 1956 Latin Con- 
test will be a fitting successor to those 
of past years. 

Mary A. Barrett, Chairman 

Connecticut State 

Latin Contest, 1956 

Torrington High School 

Torrington, Conn. 
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Visual Aids for the Teaching of the Classics 


EW TEACHERS OF THE CLASSICS any long- 

er doubt that a discriminating use 
of visual aids of one sort or another can 
make almost any teaching more effec- 
tive and almost any learning more at- 
tractive. To stress the limitations of 
such aids seems unnecessary. It is com- 
monly enough recognized that they have 
some real value in stimulating the imag- 
ination and he’ping ideas make their 
way into the m‘nd of the learner. But, in 
spite of the recognition, how many of us 
have found the time, the energy, the in- 
genuity, to familiarize ourselves with 
apparatus and material available, to put 
together exhibits of our own, and to 
organize and plan so that we use visual 
aids effectively in a regular way in 
day-by-day work of our classrooms? 

Admittedly there are difficulties to 
be surmounted. If it is a question of 
making one’s own exhibits, the collect- 
ing and mounting of material is time- 
consuming. The use of prepared aids 
also makes its demands. Apart from 
the mechanics of ordering and return- 
ing rented material, of securing the 
necessary equipment for the class- 
room, and of getting the apparatus into 
the classroom at the right time, there 
is the task of finding out what material 
is to be had and how valuable the differ- 
ent items are, and there is the problem 
of how to work the material in with the 
present set-up of a course or the routine 
of a class. 

A few gropings towards the solution 
of some of these problems on the part 
of one teacher may usefully be pub- 
lished now. For it is hoped that this 
may start the ball rolling. Others may 
contribute from their own experience 
and, adding to the list of specific in- 
stances, which is the main interest of 
this paper, they may build up a stock 
of experience which could be helpful 
to all. This is surely the next stage 
after the compilation of catalogues. 

There is a growing supply of ma- 
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terial, and many of the recent addi- 
tions are of excellent quality.1 But 
even the best of this material raises 
a serious question of relevance. To ful- 
fill their purpose, visual aids must il- 
luminate the point at issue, must bear 
directly on the topic under discussion, 
and must make a reasonably lasting 
impression. They cannot do this unless 
they have a high degree of relevance 
and appropriateness. They must not be 
under suspicion of having been dragged 
in to brighten up a dull lesson. Pic- 
tures of the Roman Forum, even re- 
cent color slides of great clarity and 
beauty, give no direct help in the ac- 
quisition of Latin vocabulary and the 
mastery of Latin grammar. In point of 
fact, it is rather for ancient history 
that much of this material is of pri- 
mary importance. It has only indirect 
bearing on the teaching of Latin and 
Greek, i.e. on the actual work in the 
languages and in the reading of school 
authors.2 In short, perhaps the best 
that the teacher can hope for from the 
commercially offered aids is that they 
can be made relevant by being intro- 
duced as one element in a pattern of 
his Own composition. 

The ideal way to secure a high de- 
gree of relevance is to put together 
one’s own visual aids. Even on the 
limited scale on which this is possible, 
it is a rewarding pursuit. In products 
of this kind the teacher will be free 
to include and exclude, free to orientate 
as he pleases, free to give to different 
parts the emphasis desired. In spite of, 
or possibly because of, a certain home- 
spun quality, the teacher is likely to 
find, if my experience is any guide, 
that such exhibits get at least as much 
attention as the more polished profes- 
sional products which he can buy or 
rent. 

The maximum freedom in the com- 
position and use of these homemade 
patterns is afforded by the Opaque Pro- 
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jector. This makes available for illus- 
trative and instructive purposes any- 
thing that the hand can write or the 
printing press produce. The whole re- 
sources of the school library and the 
teacher’s own collection of material 
are at his disposal, to be arranged in 
any sequence or combinations, with the 
teacher’s own presentation and empha- 
sis, for purposes of illustration. The 
Opaque Projector thus provides an un- 
rivalled way of drawing anything from 
a very large supply of illustrative ma- 
terial and bringing it to bear on the 
day’s work at very short notice. I now 
use it, for a few minutes, sometimes 
for a longer period, in one or two 
classes, almost every day of my teach- 
ing life. 

Its value for projecting material 
which the teacher himself has written 
out with the brush pen is just as great. 
This is useful in the exposition of new 
work, where the teacher wishes to de- 
part from, or rearrange, or supplement 
the presentation in a textbook. It is 
effective for reviewing some _ kinds 
of work, for example, vocabulary. A 
sheet listing the Greek or Latin words 
is projected first. When these have 
been run through, a sheet with the 
English equivalents in a different order 
is projected and worked on. The arrow 
of light, with which this machine is 
now equipped, enables the teacher to 
point to any particular word. Our Sen- 
ior Greek class, for example, can by 
this method review at a given point in 
the course all the words which occur 
25 times or more in Homer in two one- 
hour sessions, and with more effect 
than by any other method I know. In 
fact, there is no possibility of listing 
the occasions on which this machine 
may be effectively used in a course 
for either of the two purposes men- 
tioned. 


I have used the opaque projector 
recently in preparing the Senior Greek 
and Latin V class for a visit to the 
Rare Book Room and the Papyrus Col- 
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lection of Yale University. Two talks 
were given on the transmission of the 
classics and were illustrated with a 
number of plates. For the manuscript 
hands of the different periods plates 
were used from the excellent booklet 
The Roman Letter.2 Even palaecon- 
tology was illustrated in two talks as 
a preliminary to a visit to the Peabody 
Museum, and we struggled with the 
Greek compound names of amphibians, 
dinosaurs and early mammals. 


Mention should be made also of 
another projector, which has the ad- 
ditional advantage of being able to be 
used with all the classroom lights on— 
the Vu-Graph. The material is pre- 
pared in advance of the class on trans- 
parent plastic sheets. In this way ex- 
planations of complicated work can be 
projected, or a flick of the switch will 
put on the screen an extensive test, for 
example, a word matching test, or a 
piece of sight translation, which would 
take ten minutes or more of class time 
to write on the board. The test can be 
flashed up again for discussion when 
the papers are returned. Any of these 
tests can be filed for next year. 


The remainder of this article is a 
list of home-made exhibits of a more 
or less permanent character with 
some description of each, and in the 
final group a few examples of the com- 
bination of commercially available vis- 
ual aids with other material for par- 
ticular purposes. 


(a) Exuzpits For Disptay To THE 
ScHoot As A WHOLE 
The general purpose of these is to 
arouse and stimulate interest in Latin 
and Greek and in the classical courses 
in the school. (These exhibits are 
characterized with remarkable terse- 
ness and perspicacity by colleagues as 
‘‘propaganda.’’) Several of these deal 
with the Latin and Greek contribution 
to English vocabulary. For those who 
reach the literature, Latin and Greek 
live for other reasons than this, but 
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how comparatively few of our students 
in school do so nowadays! These word 
exhibits are planned to show Latin and 
Greek roots in English words, and to 
illustrate their ramifications through 
all the departments of life and thought, 
general and specialized. 

(1) Neologisms, especially those de- 
rived from Latin and Greek. In the vast 
spate of new words formed and being 
formed in English the indispensabie 
nature of the Greek and Latin contribu- 
tion to the language is easily demon- 
strable. A general sheet gives a brief 
summary of the infiltration of new 
words into English in the course of its 
history, and tries to account for the 
vast activity of recent times. News- 
paper cuttings and magazine illustra- 
tions mounted on Bristol board give 
examples of words of pure Greek and 
Latin origin, which are followed by 
some Greek and Latin hybrids. The 
second section of the exhibit contrasts 
various other types of coinages in Eng- 
lish with the Latin- and Greek-derived, 
offers a section on trade names, good 
and bad, and ends with a grisly Cham- 
ber of Horrors, to which contributions 
are invited.4 


(2) Greek in the names of careers. 
This exhibit offers a glimpse of the 
immense contribution of Greek to scien- 
tific and technical terminology. The 
names of the representatives of careers 
are given on cuttings from the obituary 
columns of the New York Times, par- 
ticulars of the derivation and English 
meaning are added and each card is 
accompanied by a picture showing an 
exponent of the career at work, or some 
symbol of the field. 


(3) Latin and Greek in the names of 
wild flowers. Wild flowers from sur- 
rounding woods and fields were trans- 
planted in spring into a narrow window 
box; most of them obliged by flowering 
at the right time. Twenty-eight flowers 
were disp!ayed in the school corridor 
in four series, according to the cycle of 
spring blooming. Labels on the wall 
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behind the plants gave botanical and 
popular names, derivations from Latin 
and Greek, together with some points 
of interest about each flower, folk lore, 
literary references, etc. 

(4) The Latin book—from Rome to 
Hotchkiss. The aim of this exhibit is to 
illustrate and make as vivid and mem- 
orable as possible a story which every 
student of Latin and Greek should be 
familiar with in its main lines — the 
transmission of the book from antiquity 
to the present time. Vergil is the author 
whose descent is traced. This exhibit is 
too elaborate to describe in detail here. 
It is perhaps worth remarking that it 
is a good example of an exhibit built 
up with contributions from a great va- 
riety of sources. It includes a bought 
wax tablet model, illustrations from 
various books, a scroll model sent out 
by a publishing firm, actual pieces of 
papyrus from the University of Michi- 
gan collection, a Latin papyrus kindly 
lent by New York University, plates 
from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts’ 
exhibit on LETTERING, several odd 
pieces of vellum, various plates of man- 
uscripts, and early printed books from 
the Hotchkiss Library. The first item 
is ‘‘Musa mihi causas memora”’ forged 
on a model of wax tablets; the conclud- 
ing item is the textbook used in the 
Hotchkiss Vergil classes. 


(5) Latin and Greek in human anat- 
omy. This exhibit was prepared by four 
students. From a variety of charts and 
the school skeleton, different colored 
tapes led to cards which gave the name 
of the particular organ, bone, muscle 
or nerve, and the details of its deriva- 
tion from Latin or Greek. 


(6) Latin contribution to musical ter- 
minology. This exhibit was prepared 
by a student as part of the requirement 
for his Midyear exam. The history of 
music was outlined and treated chrono- 
logically along the exhibit space. From 
each period selected words were de- 
fined and annotated with details of 
their Latin origin. Five record players, 
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each with a specimen of the contempor- 
ary music, were set up to give an ac- 
companiment to the treatment of each 
period. 

(7) Roman portraits. For several 
years I maintained a standing cor- 
ridor exhibit made up of plates from 
the Oxford Press Phaidon edition of 
Roman Portraits, photographic plates 
of ancient sculpture distinguished for 
technical competence and imaginative 
approach. One of these was exhibited 
at a time with a few notes in an ad- 
joining frame and the exhibit was 
changed weekly. 


(b) Exursrrs For IN THE CLAssRooM 

(1) Greek derivatives. Cuttings and 
pictures, with details of derivation il- 
lustrating English derivatives from 
words in the first 35 lessons of Benner 
and Smyth, A Beginner’s Greek Book. 
Some of these are mounted and some 
in folders. They are projected or dis- 
played in previewing a lesson and then 
put up on the exhibit board for students 
to use in learning the vocabulary of a 
lesson. This kind of context does seem 
to assist in the learning of vocabulary 
at a stage when a literary context can- 
not be provided. English as well as 
Greek is helped, as hard words tend to 
become an object of curiosity rather 
than of fear. 


(2) Latin phrases in English. In re 
the teaching of these Latin phrases 
found passim in English we need not 
ask ‘‘cui bono?’’ The question is no 
longer sub judice and no one here is 
likely to make a casus belli out of it. In 
fact, every one who is not non compos 
mentis realizes that they are the vade 
mecum of the educated man — he can 
be judged by them, ex pede Herculem. 
They are a sine qua non for every in- 
telligent reader, and a fortiori for every 
writer, to be produced ex tempore and 
to be used ad lib., though not of course 
ad nauseam! But our students — o 
tempora! o mores! — do not know 
these phrases at all. They should surely 
have them imprinted on the tabula rasa 
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of their minds pari passu with their 
school Latin. The modus operandi is the 
same as that for teaching vocabulary, 
mutatis mutandis of course, a_ few 
phrases a day (festina lente). Once 
you’ve started, iacta alea est, and you 
can keep on practically ad infinitum, 


Again, a series of cuttings from pa- 
pers and magazines is designed to show 
first of all that these phrases are used 
in ordinary English and then to show 
how they are used, since many of them 
are tricky, and examples and contexts 
are essential for their real mastery. 

(3) Latin words unchanged in Eng- 
lish. Again, it is the consensus of opin- 
ion that if we are striving for the opti- 
mum in our Latin courses we should 
teach also, as a sort of appendiz, at 
least a compendium of such words. 
These introduce the students to a few 
of the arcana of the two languages, 
and, when they go forth from the cam- 
pus into the great arena of life, ap- 
paratus of this kind augurs well for 
their acceptance among the literati. 
We can’t go into all the minutiae, but 
the crux of the matter is to get into the 
curriculum a nucleus of these words on 
which the tiro can focus, and — to 
change the metaphor — by digesting 
this pabulum can cease to be an ignora- 
mus, and eventually by showing some 
scintilla of genius can win the plaudits 
of the plebs. The regimen is carried out 
again per items taken verbatim from 
the popular press. This, while putting 
the onus of learning on the pupil, does 
give a fulcrum for the mind to use and 
some impetus and stimulus in the fight 
against inertia. Much of the farrago of 
stuff learned at school is soon con- 
signed to limbo, but a minimum series 
of data of this kind can be retained; 
it bolsters a man’s ego by putting him 
on a par with others and giving him a 
modicum of pride. Mastery of such 
words is a desideratum. 

(4) The Roman epistle. Designed to 
illustrate the two forms of the Roman 
letter, and made up of illustrations 
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from books and actual pieces of papy- 
rus and a wax tablet model, this ex- 
hibit serves as an introduction to the 
reading of Cicero’s or Pliny’s letters. 
(5) Roman villas. An exhibit of 
photographs of Roman villas in various 
provinces of the Empire, including a 
detailed reconstruction of Pliny’s Laur- 
entine villa, a selection from the letter 
describing which is read in class. 


Most classroom exhibits, however, 
are not of this permanent character. 
They consist of a mixture of cuttings, 
photographs, and illustrations from 
books in the library, which are shown 
by means of the Opaque Projector. 
Sometimes a single picture can stir the 
imagination of the class into focussing 
on the real point of the piece to be read. 
When you are reading Pliny’s ghost 
stories, the actual photograph of the 
ghost of Raynham Hall, Norfolk, walk- 
ing down the great staircase, works 
wonders with a class which doesn’t 
know whether it believes in ghosts or 
not and hasn’t ever bothered to inquire. 

At times something can be gained by 
projecting a page from a MS of the 
author being read, for example, the 
Morgan Library leaves of Pliny the 
Younger or a group of early Vergil 
MSS. The Senicr Greek class reads one 
assignment in the Iliad from an XIth 
century MS projected on the screen. 
Quite recently the De Re Publica pal- 
impsest was shown in connection with 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis. There are 
numerous days when one or two or 
three pictures are used to illustrate the 
topic of the reading or individual points 
connected with it. This is a far richer 
and fuller way of illustrating and en- 
larging the content of the textbook than 
any publisher can provide. 


(c) COMBINATION OF COMMERCIALLY 

AVAILABLE Alps WiTH OTHER MATERIAL 

A few examples only of the way in 
which this combination can fit in with 
the program of work are offered. 
(1) Background to the study of the 
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Greek alphabet. The first lesson for the 
Greek beginners is a talk on what came 
before the alphabet (pictographs, ideo- 
graphs, syllabaries), what an alphabet 
is, the origin of the Greek alphabet, 
and its influence on subsequent alpha- 
bets. This is liberally illustrated with 
material from the school library. In the 
evening the British Ministry of Educa- 
tion Film, The History of Writing, is 
shown.® It is against this background 
that the Greek alphabet itself is pre- 
sented at the next lesson. 


(2) When Pliny’s Letters to Tacitus 
about the eruption of Vesuvius are 
read, the text is illustrated by a home- 
made exhibit of pictures of the eruption 
of Vesuvius in 1944 and of the Mexican 
volcano, Paracutin. When the two let- 
ters have been completed, some of the 
excellent Kodachrome slides of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum which can be 
purchased or rented are shown, and the 
program is completed with the film, 
Pompeii and Vesuvius.7 


(3) The history of the Latin contribu- 
tion to English vocabulary. This is 
studied in some detail in Chapters I- 
IV of Johnson’s Latin Words of Com- 
mon English and is reviewed in outline 
on the completion of the work by show- 
ing a film on the history of the English 
language. 


I conclude with a unit of work with 
which it ought to be possible to com- 
bine a film. But there is no available 
film on a level mature enough. This 
implies a far-reaching criticism of the 
range of material available and of its 
quality. 

(4) The Dictionary and the _ Latin 
element in English. Regular assign- 
ments are given throughout the year, 
in which the student is required to 
identify the Latin elements in groups of 
English words and to bridge the gap 
between the Latin elements and the 
English meanings of the words. Where 
possible, these are the words which 
have been assigned for vocabulary 
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work in the English course which he is 
doing. Two classes are devoted to il- 
lustrating the sources available. A 
word is traced from the Oxford English 
Dictionary down through all the shorter 
versions of this dictionary. This is fol- 
lowed by describing and showing in 
class other general dictionaries, some 
etymological dictionaries, and special 
dictionaries of other kinds. At this 
point a good film could do wonders to 
drive home the lesson. It is not without 
significance that an article on visual 
aids for the teaching of Latin and Greek 
should end on a note of criticism. 
Attan S. Hory 


The Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


NoTEs 

1 The best list is the Catalogue of Visual Aids, 
compiled by Dorothy Burr Thompson for the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 1949, and 
obtainable for 50 cents from the American Clas- 
sical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. A 
new edition of this catalogue is in preparation. At- 
tention may be drawn to the new Rex Garner 
film, The Ancient World: Greece (66 minutes, 
sound, color), obtainable through the New York 
University Film Library. On the subject of il- 
lustrations in textbooks see Sterling Dow, Journal 
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of General Education, vol. V, No. 2, January, 195}, 
pp. 101-115. 

2No reference is made in this article to the 
methods of teaching Latin devised by Dr. Waldo 
Sweet and made familiar to many through the 
Michigan Latin Workshop. A number of teachers 
who follow these methods make their own film 
strips and use them directly for the purpose of 
teaching the language. The same purpose js 
served by the well-known filmstrips produced in 
the workshop of Mr. Richard R. Walker, The 
Tutor That Never Tires, Inc., Bronxville, N.Y. 

3 James Hayes, The Roman Letter, Lakeside 
a. R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co., Chicago, 

4 This exhibit may be borrowed by schools 
which are members of the Secondary Education 
Board. There is no rental fee, but the borrower 
is requested to pay transportation costs. Appl ca- 
tion should be made to Allan S. Hoey, The Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn. An article on this 
exhibit appeared in the Independent School Bulle. 
tin, November, 1951, pp. 7-9. 

5 This exhibit may be borrowed by schools 
which are members of the Secondary Education 
Board. There is no rental fee, but the borrower 
is requested to pay transportation costs. Applica- 
tion should be made to J. Appleton Thayer, St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. It is very much 
heped that borrowers will enhance the interest of 
this exhib't by adding to it items of their own. 

6 Obtainable through Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston li, 
Mass., and elsevhere. This is a 16 mm. sound 
film. Care should be taken to order the 21% reel 
version, not the shorter one. 

7 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ince., 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., and else- 
where. This is a 16 mm. seund film in color 
which runs fer 10 minutes (1950). 

8 The English Language: Story of Its Develop- 
ment (16 mm. sound, black and wh'te, 1 reel); 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Testing Student Opinion on Pamphlets About Latin 


N orpDER To TEST the relative appeal to 

students of several pamphlets recom- 
mending Latin, the Teachers of Classics 
in New England appointed a committee 
of three to make a survey. The original 
intention to compare three different 
pamphlets had to be abandoned, be- 
cause of lack of copies, for the time 
being; but the committee did go ahead 
with a testing of two of the pamphlets. 
These tests, which are considered pre- 
liminary to much fuller testing, are re- 
ported on here’n. The pamphlets tested 
were the organization’s own ‘‘Why Study 
Latin in School? Answers from 84 Col- 
lege Executives;’’ and ‘‘What About 


Latin?’’, prepared by the American 
Philological Association. Of the latter 
pamphlet 100 copies were provided free 
of charge to the committee through the 
generous cooperation of the American 
Classical League’s Service Bureau. 
Students were given sufficient time 
to look through the pamphlets and 
answer a questionnaire which con- 
sisted of a full-page mimeographed 
sheet with thirteen questions and space 
also for free comment. The committee, 
consisting of Miss Margaret McCor- 
mick, Haverhill High School; Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Granville, Cardinal O’Connell 
Seminary; and John N. Goodridge, 
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Wellesley High School, presented 
copies of the pamphlets and question- 
naire to a total of 117 of their own 
students. To encourage frankness, stu- 
dents were told not to write their 
names on the questionnaire. Some of 
the questions did not pertain directly 
to the pamphlets but invited comment 
on various aspects of their Latin 
course. 

The students were 67 high school 
sophomores, 22 high school juniors, and 
28 college sophomores. The total, 117, 
is not large enough to make the results 
more than suggestive; but the results 
were very suggestive. The following is 
a brief summary: 

1. Preferences for one pamphlet over 
the other were not strongly felt. 


2. The number of students who pre- 
ferred the one pamphlet was approxi- 
mately equal to the number who pre- 
ferred the other. 


3. In the APA pamphlet, ‘What 
About Latin?’’ nearly every argument 
found some student who declared that 
that argument was the best, and the 
vote for the best argument was well 
distributed. The argument on page 9, 
based on the value of Latin for any 
future profession, found most favor. 
The argument on page 6, based on ‘“‘vo- 
cational’? value, was the least popular. 

4.In the TCNE pamphlet, ‘Why 
Study Latin in School?’’, a significant 
number of high school sophomores vol- 
unteered the opinion that this pamphlet 
was too repetitious, while many of the 
college sophomores considered the 
thought and language too advanced for 
high school students. Some were im- 
pressed by the cultural and historical 
value of Latin, but more were not. Al- 
though the vote was small on this 
point, more thought Latin teaches how 
to study than did not. One boy was 
surprised that there was any opinion at 
all not strongly in favor of Latin, while 
another was amazed to discover that 
Greek is important, too. The argu- 
ments of Professor Royal Case Nemiah 


of Dartmouth (one of the few non- 
administrators in the pamphlet!) were 
voted the best (24 votes), and Presi- 
dent Leonard Carmichael was second 
(15 votes). 

5. Apart from the pamphlets, the 
students expressed themselves as be- 
lieving in the value of Latin for English 
and, somewhat fewer, for foreign lan- 
guages. Some were impressed with the 
fact that Latin is necessary for college. 

What has impressed the committee 
and the TCNE most is the fact that 
no one really knows what effect such 
pamphlets have, nor the reasons why. 
The only way to find out is by actual 
tests: a larger variety of pamphlets 
and a more developed questionnaire. 
We hope that other groups will also 
carry forward this important and in- 
teresting exploration. 


JoHN N. GooprIpGE 


Wellesley High School, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


CANE 


Officers for 1955-56: 


President: Professor Sterling Dow, Har- 
vard University 


Vice-President: Miss Edith A. Plumb, 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Claude W. 
Barlow, Clark University 


Executive Committee: (1954-56) Dr. Grace 
A. Crawford, Hartford, Conn., Public High 
School; Prof. Francis R. Bliss, Colby 
College; (1955-57) Miss Eileen M. McCor- 
mick, Holyoke, Mass., High School; Mr. 
Herrick M. Macomber, Phillips Exeter 
Academy; and the foregoing. 
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Greek in the Schools of New England 


I. A Survey ! 


REEK Is taucut at present (Janu- 
ary, 1954) in sixteen schools in New 
England, for periods ranging from one 


to four years, as follows: 


Four years: two schools: Andover and 


St. Paul’s. 


Three years: ten schools: Boston College 


High, Boston Latin, Exeter, Groton, 
Hotchkiss, Kent, Milton, Roxbury Latin, 
St. Mark’s, and Winsor. 


Two years: two schools: Cheverus High 


(Portland) and Loomis. 


One year: two schools: Deerfield and 


Weaver High (Hartford). 


Among these, Loomis, Milton, and Win- 


Pupils 
School in Greek 
Boston College High 743 
Boston Latin 98 
Cheverus High 36 
St. Paul’s 30 
Roxbury Latin 27 
Exeter 24 
Hotchkiss 23 
Groton 20 
Andover 18 
Kent 13 
St. Mark’s 12 
Winsor 6 
Deerfield 5 
Weaver 2 
Loomis 1 


The comparatively low enrollment 
where Greek is offered for only two 
years or one tends to show that, for 


the subject to maintain itself, a three- 
cr four-year course, that is, a recog- 
nized place in the curriculum, is ad- 


visable. Two of the schools, Boston 
Latin and Roxbury Latin, may be de- 
scribed as ‘‘semi-private’’ (or semi- 
public); it is notable that both have 
succeeded in keeping Greek at a flour- 
ishing level. The most striking fact is 
the enrollment in Greek at Boston Col- 


sor do not offer Greek regularly; if 
taken, it is an extra course. 

We are unable to state positively 
that this list is complete, but clearly 
Greek has almost disappeared from 
the public schools. Boston Latin and 
Weaver High alone of those replying 
sustain Greek in the public category. 
The majority of the schools listed 
above evidently believe that school 
Greek should continue for at least three 
years, and regularly allow room in the 
curriculum for it to do so. 

The total number of pupils taking 
Greek, all years together, has been 
stated to us as follows: 


Total Number Eligible 
Enrollment to Take Greek 
1341 no freshmen; elective 
for seniors 
1369 910 
338 73 
375 hard to determine 
163 58 
742 600 
350 280 
195 116 
740 740 
315 200 
210 89 
160 hard to determine 
422 422 
1202 hard to determine 
330 hard to determine 


lege High, a Catholic school, where a 
requirement gives Greek more takers 
than all the rest put together. 

The use of introductory books is as 
follows: 


7 schools use White 

+ "Crosby and Schaeffer 
2 Chase and Phillips 

2 "Connell 

1 school uses Benner and Smyth. 


Two schools report the use of reading 
texts also in the first year, one using 
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Xenophon, the other Dane’s Introduc- 
tion to the Literatures and Languages 
of Greece and Rome. 


The study of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
in the second year and of Homer’s 
Iliad (selections) in the third year is 
the normal program in_ secondary 
school Greek. Eleven schools follow it: 
Andover, Boston College High, Boston 
Latin, Cheverus, Exeter, Hotchkiss, 
Kent, Loomis, Milton, St. Mark’s and 
St. Paul’s. 


Most schools augment the reading of 
the Anabasis and the Iliad with other 
reading of varying extent. Some trends 
are discernible. Six schools read some 
work of Plato, four of them mention- 
ing specifically the Apology, the Crito, 
or both. These six are Andover, Grot- 
on, Roxbury Latin, St. Mark’s, St. 
Paul’s, and Winsor. Five schools—An- 
dover, Exeter, Roxbury Latin, St. 
Mark’s, and St. Paul’s—report the use 
of various dramatists, the Alcestis of 
Euripides being mentioned twice and 
Aristophanes once. Selections from the 
Odyssey are used at four schools: Ex- 
eter, Hotchkiss, Milton, and St. Mark’s. 
Herodotus is read at three: Groton, 
Roxbury Latin, and St. Mark’s. Rox- 
bury Latin uses Herodotus in this cate- 
gory alternately with Aristophanes in 
the list of dramatists. Andover uses 
both the Septuagint and the New Testa- 
ment, while Exeter uses only the lat- 
ter. Exeter and Roxbury Latin report 
using the lyric poets. The Freeman- 
Lowe Greek Reader for Schools is used 
at Hotchkiss and Winsor. Thucydides 
is reported only from Roxbury Latin. 


The schools which had formerly 
given courses in Greek fell into three 
groups according to the period when 
they dropped the study from the cur- 
riculum: 


One school about 1900: Malden High. 

Ten schools about 1914-1920: Brookline High, 
Concord High (N.H.), Fitchburg High, 
Hingham High, Middlesex, Moses Brown, 
Nashua High, New Bedford High, Thayer 
Academy, and Winchester High. 
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Seven schools about 1935-1950: Arlington 
High, Dana Hall, Kingswood, North High 
of Worcester, St. George’s, Tabor Acad- 
emy, and Taft. 


Ten of these eighteen schools reported 
no chance of reviving Greek, four con- 
sidered a revival ‘‘not likely’’ or 
‘‘doubtful,’? and four reported ‘‘some 
chance”’ or ‘‘some interest.’’ 


Of the eleven schools which had 
never offered Greek, five thought that 
there was no chance of inaugurating 
the study, four thought that there was 
a “‘little,”’ ‘‘slight,’’ or ‘doubtful’ 


chance, and two considered it possible. 


The teachers who chose to offer gen- 
eral comments expressed three chief 
reasons for their belief in the unlikeli- 
hood of a revival of Greek in the 
schools as they are now. Eight ex- 
pressed a fear that the addition of 
Greek would draw pupils away from 
courses in Latin which are already 
low in numbers, especially after the 
second year. Three of these teachers 
think that Greek is too difficult for 
the study habits of today’s pupils. 
Three attributed the decline in num- 
bers of pupils studying either Greek 
or Latin to the inclusion of other sub- 
jects in the curriculum and to the 
shift in emphasis from the classics to 
the sciences and the ‘“‘social sciences.”’ 
Two pointed out that small classes 
would be impractical financially and 
administratively. 


II. Prospects 


The data thus far presented were 
gathered by a questionnaire sent out 
in autumn 1953 to the members, about 
150 in number, of an informal organi- 
zation known as the Teachers of Clas- 
sics in New England. We have tried 
to use care; if any omissions or other 
defects are brought to our attention, we 
shall correct them in a future bulletin. 
Our object has been to discover and 
to present the facts, not to praise 
Homer, who needs no praise(!), or to 
deplore the fact that a supreme ex- 
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perience is denied to so many. We 
prefer rather to call attention to sev- 
eral facts: 

(1) An active organization exists 
(the one mentioned above) to assist 
others in every reasonable way: per- 
sonal advice, propaganda, above all, 
the improvement of books and teach- 
ing. The TCNE has aided in the publi- 
cation of several such items. (It may 
be addressed in care of Mr. Charles 
Jenney, Belmont Hill School, Belmont, 
Mass.) 

(2) Experience shows that schools 
are usually eager to cooperate with 
parents and students in establishing 
Greek. The schools usually insist, jus- 
tifiabiy, that several takers be found. 
Nowhere is there actual explicit op- 
position to Greek, but there continues 
to be insistence on other requirements 
which virtually exc!ude such a subject. 
And yet we doubt whether any person 
anywhere who has read Homer will 
say that these required subjects are 
superior in the sense that they ought 
to exclude Homer. 

(3) In some colleges the study of 
Greek—the language itself, not trans- 
lations—is now flourishing. At Har- 
vard, for instance, fifty students began 
the study of first-year Greek in autumn 
1953. But here again, where the en- 
roliment would otherwise be much 
larger, a forest of requirements cen- 
tered around so-called ‘‘General’’ Edu- 
cation often forces students to read 
Homer hurriedly in translation, and 
prevents the reading of Homer in the 
original. 

(4) There has been some marked im- 
provement in teaching and in books for 
teaching. In particular, the problem of 
the first connected reading, both with 


Greek composition and with exciting 
history intimately associated with it, 
seems to have been solved. But for the 
course which precedes this, there is 
still much room for improvement, i.e. 
in the very first introductory books, 
despite several new American and Eng- 
lish efforts. For the courses which fol- 
low, i.e. for Plato and Homer and 
all the rest, there is less need to worry. 
Neither books nor teachers can spoil 
them. 
J. H. BroucHam 
South Boston High School 
S. Dow 
Harvard University 
N. M. Gerry 
Groton School 


NOTE 

1 Those who wish to read related material will 
find interesting pages in W. H. Willis’ careful 
analysis of the reasons for studying Greek, and 
other factors, given by members of the beginning 
class at Harvard, in Classical Journal 50 (1954/5), 
11-19. The Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, has issued an important survey of en 
rollment in Greek and Latin in American col- 
leges. 


CHANGES IN GREEK READING TEST 


The following excerpt from the CEEB’s 
Bulletin of Information ought to be of in 
terest to teachers of Greek in High Schools 
and Preparatory Schools: 

Two tests are offered, one entirely on 
Attic Greek, the other on Homeric and Attic 
Greek, with Homeric questions predominat- 
ing over Attic questions in the ratio of 
about 2 to 1. Candidates may choose which 
of the two tests they feel better qualified to 
take. For the most part the questicns in 
these tests are similar in form to those in 
the Latin tests. There will be, however, 4 
few questions rather broader in scope, con- 
cerned with aspects of form and content in 
relation to the Greek passages appearing 
on the tests. 
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Defeat and Response* 


“The quality of Western society . . 
to epidemic delusions and agitation... . 


. exposes it to vehement and brief excitements, 
Amid these shifting social elements we want 


principles of stability, we want a system of permanent forces, we want deep, strong 
and constant influences, that shall take from the changefulness and excitability of the 
western mind by giving it the tranquility of depth, and shall protect it from delusive 
and fitful impulses by enduing it with a calm, profound and pure reason.”’ 


N 1891 Dean Howe tts left 

Boston for New York. You will find 
from reading Van Wyck Brooks’ New 
England: Indian Summer that this 
event signalled the decline of New Eng- 
land culture. 1 

New England had had no monopoly 
of American culture—far from it; but 
Boston had held its head high, and had 
been well regarded in London, Paris, 
Dresden, and Rome.2 Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, our country’s greatest mind, 
had been received with admiration and 
affection in the best London clubs.* 

New England’s cultural hegemony 
was passing. Howells was leaving Bos- 
ton, and his judgment meant that the 
most influential man in American let- 


*When Professor Van L. Johnson, the Director, 
asked the undersigned to give the final lecture 
of the first New England Lat’n Workshop (at 
Tufts University, on 21 July 1955), the paper then 
delivered was merely a lecture. There were 
several kind requests that it be printed, but I 
hesitated because in both content and manner it 
was local and personal. 

In the fall Professor E. A. Robinson had the 
goodness to print in CW 49 (1955/6) 5-8 an article 
which resembled the lecture in trying to urge 
that the core of our profession be strengthened. 
The response to this article has made me think 
that there exists in the profession a large group, 
perhaps a majority, who have been waiting for 
someone to say some of the things which the 
article and the lecture try to say; and made me 
feel that perhaps despite its limitations the lec- 
ture ought to be printed. To do justice to the 
subject, to make its illustrations and background 
really national, would take at least a small book, 
a book I could not write. It seemed less mis- 
leading to leave the lecture as a lecture, un- 
disguised, incurably local, though national (so to 
speak) in intent. For a _ systematic regional 
article, see W. R. Agard’s excellent ‘‘Classics on 
the Midwest Frontier,’’ CJ 51 (1955/6) 103-110, 
from which I quote the noble paragraph at the 
head of this article, quoted by him on p. 105. 

The opinions in the present article are of course 
not to be taken as those of any organization, but 
only as the author's. 

The author owes thanks to Professor Johnson 
~ to the members of the Workshop for their 
indness. 
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ters believed that its great days were 
over. In the club presidency which he 
had held, and in New England cultural 
leadership, Howells left behind him the 
vigorous, cultivated personage Charles 
Eliot Norton—Norton the friend of the 
Brownings, of Carlyle, of Ruskin—Nor- 
ton a man of letters but not himself a 
creative writer.4 The difference in 
leadership is symbolic: the scholar- 
critic-editor-popularizer followed the 
artist. 

In the realm of genius also what a 
change!—for Emerson’s successor as a 
universal mind surely Henry 
Adams. Whereas Emerson had had to 
win his way alone to self-reliance by 
sheer rugged inner effort, Adams was 
born into one of the first families of 
America. There was no outward ne- 
cessity why he should ever have thought 
once about whether or not he relied on 
himself; yet he cultivated Self-Diffi- 
dence so thoroughly that no one can 
say where real self-distrust and disap- 
pointment in himself left off, and af- 
fectation began.5 

In this same period (i.e. the late 
nineteenth century), the cultural herit- 
age was menaced by worse things even 
than the departure of leaders: a cheap- 
ening took place, reading habits al- 
tered, culture fell into the hands of 
women, a tide of new arrivals from 
Europe had to be educated, and (I am 
still echoing Van Wyck Brooks) the 
study of Latin began to be abandoned 
in our schools. 

Latin declined slowly, and the slow- 
ness is a tribute to its vitality. Greek 
has had much less support since in 1885 
Charles Eliot Norton’s cousin Charles 
William Eliot abolished the require- 
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ment of Greek for Harvard.® In some 
ways like Norton the humanist—even 
sterner in his stern moods, though he 
was geniality itself in the home—Eliot 
the scientist was also in some ways 
far greater, even humanly. It may be 
doubted whether Norton could have 
written Eliot’s inaugural, that utter- 
ance by which most of all he should be 
remembered. There are few if any 
statements like it. For Classical stud- 
ies (would it could be forgotten!) Eliot 
was a sad, and a perfect, portent. The 
man who dealt the Classics their se- 
verest blow compiled a Great Books 
collection: Five Feet of culture, called 
the “Harvard Classics.’’ Their print, 
their paper, and their binding, in such 
specimens at least as are now occa- 
sionally seen, are deplorable. Every- 
thing is of course in translation. The 
man who had dethroned Hellenism 
urged you to read fifteen minutes of 
this a day. 

Latin had more support, and it was 
not until 1946 that Phillips Exeter 
Academy suspended its Latin require- 
ment. Exeter was not the first school 
to do so, but at Exeter Latin had had 
as splendid a tradition as nearly any- 
where; the decision moreover was 
close, being strongly opposed; and the 
student outcry at the result was spon- 
sored by responsible and able young 
men. It is beside the point to note that 
actually enrollment in Latin courses at 
Exeter did not fall off greatly. The 
point is rather that all the factors, 
combined with the national prestige of 
the school, i.e. with its position of 
leadership, put the Exeter action, in 
the school sphere, on a par with Eliot’s, 
in the college sphere. There is some, 
but only some, consolation in saying 
that subjects freely elected are better 
off than subjects chosen under compul- 
sion. In school most subjects are and 
must be virtually required. The defeat 
was real: the cancellation of official ap- 
proval was equivalent in many (erring) 
minds to a stamp of official disap- 
proval. 


STERLING DOW 


The Exeter decision had many rea- 
sons, doubtless, behind it; and as al- 
ways the administration was doubtless 
aided by votes which were based on 
mere personal friendliness. Among the 
reasons, however, which were given 
currency at the time was most notably 
the argument that the curriculum, with 
Latin in it, contained too much lan- 
guage study and hence was not ‘“‘bal- 
anced.’’ The notion of ‘‘balance’’ in 
education, thus applied, obviously 
needs attention and we shall return to 
it presently. 


For us today this is the past out of 
which we should like to make a better 
future for Latin. ‘‘Eighty years,’’ Wil- 
liam Scott Ferguson said to me, 
“eighty years of defeats for the Class- 
ics.’’ Like Howells, Ferguson too made 
a decision: he did much at all times for 
the Classics, but his Chairmanship was 
of the History Department, and his 
Presidency was of the American His- 
torical Association. This was more or 
less typical in its time. With a few 
happy exceptions, the literary, as op- 
posed to the historical, Classicists had 
become bitter and narrow in defeat. 
Some Classicists, including dominant 
figures in administration, declared 
openly that all studies except studies of 
the authors were ‘“‘peripheral.’’ Silly, 
indeed incredible, as it may seem, Pla- 
to’s Republic, for such defeated spirits, 
had no relation to matters so distant 
and obscure as the contemporary de- 
mocracy of Athens or the constitution 
of Sparta. Of course no man of any 
stature espouses such views. The great 
surge of interest in archaeology and 
history, however, vitalized Classical 
studies only a little, and that little in 
spite of the petty professors, men who 
had ceased to grow, men occupied in 
narrow and bitter resistance to ex 
ternal enemies, resistance even to their 
real friends. A field which included in 
one generation W. S. Ferguson, T. 
Frank, and M. Rostovtzeff, and which 
witnessed astonishing discoveries in 
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archaeology, ought to have flourished 
exceedingly. But help from these quar- 
ters was on the whole unwelcome. The 
defeats continued, naturally. 

The times seem to have been against 
the Classics. Defeatists may say it is 
useless to try to reverse a trend which 
has had such duration and impetus, and 
is likely to continue until Greek is in 
the position presently occupied by San- 
skrit, and Latin is in the position of 
Greek. How sad can we get? 


It is always wholesome, and good for 
morale, to face the music and to ana- 
lyze the sources of difficulty. Classicists 
do not do enough of this. There are 
some factors which, if they can be con- 
templated objectively, are curious and 
remarkable. 


To begin with the profession itself. 
There are signs of failure within it. 
There are institutions, more than one, 
organized for research alone, with little 
teaching envisaged or none, where the 


need to help the profession as a whole 
is not always sufficiently recognized; 
and there are scholars elsewhere who 
put selfish ends first and who feel, as 
one of them said, ‘‘We’ve done enough 
for the Classics.’’? Some scholars, doubt- 
less, ought to spend all their time on 
research, but they have a stake, and 
ought to show that they realize it, in the 
condition of their subject as a whole. 
There are Classical teachers who are 
complacent with the complacency of an 
old established discipline, one of the 
oldest. They are sometimes tragically 
careless about new appointments. They 
blame others for not seeing the value of 
Latin, and assume a holier-than-thou 
attitude which repels people instead of 
converting them. 

At the same time, and worse, some- 
times these same people betray, when 
they do try to make converts, those 
feelings of inferiority which eighty 
years of defeats naturally instill. This 
point needs to be elaborated: it is cru- 
cial. We must not make mistakes about 


‘students. I once asked a veterinarian, 


“Do dogs understand what we are say- 
ing?’’ “‘No,”’ he replied, ‘“‘but they un- 
derstand what we are thinking.”’ Stu- 
dents are the same. Teachers of An- 
thropology, Economics, or Music, or 
indeed of most other subjects, don’t 
propagandize much for their subject, 
and when they do, no feeling of infer- 
iority can be sensed. It is easier to 
argue from a strong position. Then fi- 
nally, there are the teachers of Classics 
who are vigorous and willing, but who 
find it hard to change, even for the sake 
of obvious improvements and greater 
appeal. Every one of us can testify that 
it is not easy to change one’s ways of 
teaching. And yet teachers should make 
some change in their teaching every 
year, if only to give it freshness. Gilbert 
Highet’s is the best book on The Art of 
Teaching: every teacher should own it 
(New York: Knopf, 1950). 


Our problem is in a new phase. TV, 
radio, the comics, and the movies are 
now creating radical differences. The 
minds we teach are different. The dif- 
ferences are not yet as clear as they 
will be soon. Some of the differences 
will be favorable — contrary to what 
seemed likely — but a _ reduction in 
study time and possibly in powers of 
study is threatening indeed. The threat 
must be understood and met. 

As if all this weren’t more than 
enough, there are the inroads of “‘pro- 
gressive’ and ‘“‘general’’ and other 
types of education, especially in so- 
called ‘‘social science.’’ We should con- 
demn and reject nothing good in these 
developments, but clearly and sadly 
they contain large elements of bunk, 
and they have administrative support 
nearly everywhere. Given time, they 
will wear thinner than now, and the 
only sure thing about their future is 
that they will change of themselves. 
They lack a core of stability. Every day 
they are repelling good minds who in 
due course will revolt, so that change 
will be forced upon them. Until then, 
it is clear that to a frightful extent in 
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education we have exchanged our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 


Behind all this is the fact that we, 
America, are a young nation still, and 
much too little conservative in a good 
sense of the word conservative. We 
have the brash foolishness of juveniles 
and of provincials. In wide areas, but 
with honorable exceptions, we entrust 
the administration of public school edu- 
cation to men who are not themselves 
educated. They (a large group, though 
by no means all educators) do not ha- 
bitually read good books in any lan- 
guage, let alone Latin. These men have 
made culture into a racket, and just as 
racketeers fear and hate the law, so 
many educators fear and hate what 
they ought to support. They have had 
no experience, or bad experience, of 
discipline, of conservatism, of solitude, 
of hard thinking, and indeed of excel- 
lence of mind in most of its forms and 
activities. Such persons deserve pity: 
one hates to think what their own lives 
are like when temptation or disaster or 
illiness strikes, and desperate solitude 
is forced upon them. Oddly enough, it 
is they who need us. Both their work 
and their own human spirits are 
doomed, in large part, already. 

Meantime they continue to do awful 
damage. We need not fear for Homer 
and Virgil and other good things: unless 
the savages of the Kremlin conquer us, 
they will persist. But we do need to 
fear for the USA. By the time a big 
change comes, by the time there is real 
hunger for the vital things in our educa- 
tional inheritance, there may be too 
few teachers left outside the private 
schools to teach the bases of that in- 
heritance. Such is the danger. Homer 
and Virgil are quite safe. The American 
community is not. Increasingly the gap 
between private and public schools, now 
wide, may widen. A real education will 
be obtainable only in the non-progres- 
sive private schools. Democracy should 
be based on variety, not on uniform 
levelling of everyone down to the lowest 
common denominator of mediocrity. 


The private schools are desperately 
needed now, and the need will mount. 
But the excellence of public schools 
must be revived, because a sharp cleay- 
age would not be wholesome. Already 
in New England Greek is virtually un. 
obtainable except in a few private 
schocls.7 When and if Latin goes the 
same way, all lovers of true democracy 
shou!d deplore the levelling. 


Beyond this national weakness, which 
makes many men who are powerful 
in controlling education hostile to all 
foreign languages, at a time when our 
once-splendid isolation has been ex- 
changed for the responsibilities of world 
leadership, there may lurk another and 
deeper cause of frustration. It may 
plausibly be thought by some that the 
philosophic basis of our culture itself 
has shifted and cracked, so that in the 
mental realm there is no longer any- 
thing solid and good to appeal to. Out- 
side ourselves, in this view, there is not 
a friendly universe created for the bene- 
fit of mankind, but only a vast meaning- 
less agitation of atoms; inside our- 
selves, not the peace of the garden 
where God walked in the evening, but 
a patch of Freudian weeds full of crawl- 
ing things. The most ‘‘advanced”’ of the 
French intellectuals are _ therefore 
driven to think that life is a series of 
meaningless motions, about which only 
one thing is certain, namely that it will 
end. (I am not quite sure why they do 
not think this is good news, and act ac- 
cordingly; but apparently they consider 
that the possibility of continued moping 
is better than no possibility of continued 
moping.) Gifted people, they turn some 
times to art, and oddly to archaeology; 
but it seems unlikely that this is a cure 
for them, not if they are consistent and 
apply their corrosive principles here 
too. 

Whatever should be made of all this 
mental distress, quite evidently it does 
not strengthen the study of Latin, and 
the present fragmentation of our cul 
ture—for to some extent that is what 
it really is—could easily be regarded 
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as involving the doom of everything 
good. True, Freud got his ideas from 
the corruption of Vienna, from which 
corrupt city at about the same time 
Hitler also got his ideas.8 True, the 
poor French intellectuals were evi- 
dently told at too tender an age that 
there is no Santa Claus; and they have 
been bad boys ever since. True also, 
that they lack range and grasp as phil- 
osophers: an immediate mood and its 
vivid expression obsess them, and they 
are too nervous ever to get clear of 
their own quavering selves. But the 
fact remains that they have influence. 
They do not help us with people more 
superficial than they are. Most people, 
sad to say, are more superficial. 


These are all the kinds of negative 
and unfavorable things I can think of 
at the moment, and for the purposes 
of the present talk I have come to the 
end of them. Looking back over these 
pages, and trying to systematize them, 
I find Latin declining when New Eng- 
land culture itself declined. The teach- 
ers of Latin, not unaffected by eighty 
years of defeats, in some cases contain 
within themselves, along with un- 
doubted good will, serious enemies of 
the subject—narrowness, failure to 
grow, even in Latin and in knowledge 
of the Roman world; horizons crowding 
in, failure to give to others the feeling 
of contact with a vital person. There 
are failures among Classicists in high 
places, who for political gain will vote 
and lecture and write in violation of 
the integrity of their own subjects. 
There are complacency and mild des- 
pair and sanctimoniousness and grip- 
ing inferiority complexes. Then next 
there are the enemies among adminis- 
trators, good men often, too often op- 
erating with bad reasons. There is the 
triumphant pressure of the new so- 
called social sciences. There is the 
pressure for American History.” There 
is the entrenched strength of other sub- 
jects. All of these have succeeded in 
grabbing school hours, more than they 
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deserve to have. The anti-Classical 
forces flourish in the era of General 
Education, of post-war fiightiness, of 
general uncertainity, of cold war going 
on in people’s heads and hearts. They 
make capital out of vague trends; and 
as teaching staffs of Classicists decline, 
enrollment also declines, so that fewer 
Latin teachers have to be hired, and 
our subject is caught in a descending 
spiral. Behind this is our lack of stabil- 
ity and maturity as a nation: so many 
things slip these days that a man’s 
whole time could be given just to trying 
to arrest decay and remedy errors, and 
you get a feeling of running hard just 
to stay where you are. 

And if these troubles weren’t enough, 
we have a general corruption and 
weakening of moral fiber caused and 
led by intellectual forces, but with roots 
and branches all over the recent dec- 
ades of history, so that Jean-Paul 
Sartre, the exponent of Existentialism, 
chirping in unison with the Party line, 
is actually echoed by the alcoholic 
reaching unsteadily for another mar- 
tini, as he sums up much current phil- 
osophy by mumbling, Whush the use? 

This summary of the hostile forces 
leaves out our students and is other- 
wise defective: but it is better than 
other analyses of our troubles, I think, 
because it is fuller. If we do choose to 
look our troubles in the face, we shall 
find that numerous and almost over- 
whelming though they are, our ene- 
mies are very interesting to analyze. 


People react differently to tidings of 
defeat. Some fold their tents and steal 
away in the night. The British, quite 
oppositely, are unable to perceive that 
they have been defeated. I like the 
British better: it is no accident that 
one of them, my acquaintance Mr. Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee, who can be very mis- 
taken indeed, I think, about many 
things about which it is important not 
to be mistaken, was nevertheless splen- 
didly right in conceiving the doctrine 
of challenge and response as an ex- 
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planation of certain phenomena in his- 
tory. The Classics are challenged and 
there are some signs of a vigorous 
response. 

I venture to begin the second half 
of this talk, the half that is meant to 
be cheerful and constructive, by men- 
tioning a few hopeful items of news. 
Beardsley Ruml has really torn into the 
problem of teachers’ salaries, compar- 
ing them accurately over 50 years with 
the pay of bituminous coal miners and 
others. 1° Edmund Wilson has done all 
one man can for the teaching of Latin 
in the powerful article reprinted 
supra.11 

From the schools we have good 
cheer: Greek is restored at Hill School, 
Greek is strong at St. Paul’s, Greek is 
coming back to the Providence High 
School. The Thomas Jefferson School 
of St. Louis, Mo., a school which seems 
not to compromise in the slightest but 
to maintain Classics unflinchingly, has 
received favorable national publicity; 
and its products, so far as I have been 
able to judge, justify this to the full. 
Another happy event is that Yale Col- 
lege has put the ancient languages on 
a par with the modern for satisfying 
Yale language requirements. 

I should be the last to claim that 
these scattered items add up to a 
trend; but they are real. Our job is to 
develop people: do not let me forget 
the students. The high-school senior, 
inspired by his Latin teacher, who 
wrote an article proving that arith- 
metic, even the extraction of square and 
cube roots, can be performed in 
Roman numerals, is about to have it 
published in Classical Philology. Some- 
where in a community near this is a 
teacher (I do not know her name) who 
ought to be very happy indeed at hav- 
ing inspired a permanent love of Class- 
ical studies in a man who went on to a 
commission in the Marines and actual 
service in Korea, a Harvard Law de- 
gree, and who is now entering the Har- 
vard Business School. Another ex-Ma- 
rine officer, back from Korea, is con- 
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tinuing while in the Law School to read 
Classics; a phone call from him inter- 
rupted the revising of this lecture to 
know just what volumes he needed to 
complete his Jacoby FGrHist to date, 
Others can multiply these examples 
taken from men outside the profession, 
Others can report greater progress 
within the profession: if a personal 
item can be forgiven, I can report, in 
a year when good college jobs in Class- 
ics were more numerous than ever, 
that six of my own students took up 
new college jobs this past September, 
This is certainly not exceptional. 

Finally, and best of all, there seems 
to be new hope in the profession. Young 
and vigorous men are emerging. In 
this golden age of fellowships, they 
have been winning their full share of 
foreign travel. The eighty years of de 
feats have been offset, for them, by the 
power inherent in the authors and by 
the inspiration of fresh discoveries 
throughout the Mediterranean area. 
There have been and there are more 
good jobs than could be filled by good 
men. 


It would probably be a mistake here 
to try to lay down a program for the 
salvation of the Classics—or rather, of 
our country insofar as the Classics can 
contribute to it.12 What I should like to 
do is to begin with the individuals—the 
teacher and the student—and see how 
far one can go by keeping attention 
centered on them. 

To begin with individuals is of course 
sheer prejudice. The target is numbers 
of people: but however numerous, they 
are people. One of the many wun 
endurable faults of Communism is its 
forgetfulness of the individual, a feature 
which historically is found in its Bible, 
Das Kapital; but actually the mono 
lithic mass state, run by the one party, 
is almost bound to disregard the in 
dividual. God is denied, and man is 
denied; only the masses remain. It is,! 
think, patriotic to set one’s face in the 
opposite direction, and to keep alive 
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that insight of the Greeks, of the Roman 
republicans, of Christianity, and of the 
great liberal statesmen of all parties, 
that the individual matters supremely. 
The Classical tradition is surely inter- 
ested in people. 

All teachers of the Classics have a 
profound duty to be themselves strong 
and true individuals. If there were to be 
a program for the salvation of the Clas- 
sics, it should begin right here. It should 
speak to the teacher somewhat as fol- 
lows. Make yourself as much of a per- 
son as you possibly can. Travel, and 
see things, and do things. Branch out 
and meet new people. Go to the theatre 
and the movies, and have a look at any- 
thing good, if you can find it, on TV. 
Above all, read. Keep something going 
in Latin, something you like to read: 
between Naevius and Milton there must 
be several Latin writers of interest to 
you personally. Keep your Greek alive 
also: go exploring at random, and cul- 
tivate your curiosity till your curiosity 
is avid. Some interesting bit of research 
may come in sight, or some task useful 
and satisfying to accomplish for your 
subject, for all scholars everywhere. It 
is surprisingly easy. Wide fields are 
open, in history and in archaeology, es- 
pecially in numismatics and in epi- 
graphy; but if you do not wish to work 
but only to read, look among the titles 
in Nairn’s Classical Hand-List (ed. 3); 
Classical scholarship has gone on so 
long that there is something for every 
taste. 


Do not limit yourself to the Classics. 
Read some other author who excites 
you, have at least one such book by you 
at all times. There is nothing like a 
good cheerful murder when you are 
tired, and by cheerful I mean like 
Agatha Christie’s. Or a Balkan thriller 
like Eric Ambler’s, full of delectable 
evil persons. Or again, though unlikely 
and known to few, the African magic of 
Edgar Wallace, Sanders of the River 
and Mr. Commissioner Sanders. But for 
novels we all come to Trollope, the 
Supreme statesman of human life: a 
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stage beyond, though not above, Jane 
Austen. Huck Finn every five years or 
so; and Sir Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika 
Dobson; Alice in Wonderland; ‘‘Daisy 
Ashford’”’ (J. M. Barrie?), The Young 
Visiters. Your friends will tell you 
others, but you should be the one to 
have the happiness in yourself, and to 
tell them about the tremendous Rus- 
sians, or the Mediaeval Japanese six- 
volume novel, by Lady Murasaki. Car- 
lyle and Nietzsche, Thomas Wolfe, and 
Robinson Jeffers if you can stand them, 
are all strong as brandy. To be touched 
by these writers is not only to feel new 
vitality, it is also to return to the Clas- 
sics with a new interest in moderation 
and sanity, together with a new vision 
of the heights and depths. There is 
placid reading also: Siegfried Sassoon, 
Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man, and 
numerous other memoirs; the essays of 
George Santayana, e.g. Soliloquies in 
England and Other Soliloquies, and no 
end of other nourishing essays. 


It is hard to hit the right mean for 
one’s self between solitude devoted to 
readings, and ‘‘activities.’’ I think what 
many teachers neglect is this broader 
reading, all their own, done for them- 
selves and not for classes or anyone 
else. On the other hand, some teachers 
fail to make any use at all of the var- 
ious Classical organizations. Others, of- 
ten the best people, let themselves be 
swamped by petty jobs in these organ- 
izations. If I were asked to be candid, I 
should say, first that a summer at the 
Roman School is almost indispensable 
for Latin teachers: it combines nearly 
all the aspects I have named. A Classi- 
cal club, like that of Greater Boston, 
which reads aloud, is next. But then I 
don’t see how you can stay out of the 
Classical League and its affiliates, or 
remain aloof from your regional asso- 
ciations and groups like the Teachers of 
Classics in New England, with their 
meetings spaced through the year, mak- 
ing no demands, giving an opportunity 
for a little travel and change and new 
friends and occasionally a_ scholarly 
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talk by a professor who is good at mak- 
ing the newest and most advanced re- 
search pleasantly comprehensible. 

So much for the teachers. I have the 
impression that most teachers should be 
more selfish, so as to be better teach- 
ers, and so more unselfish. 

It seems to me that this is also good 
strategy. The more the teachers of 
other subjects decline, the more the 
really vigorous and cultivated people 
will stand out. A cultivated person is 
not necessarily a snob or an object of 
ill-will. What I mean to advocate is that 
the teachers of Classics should be per- 
sons who really have something to give, 
who have some little grip on wisdom 
and some little fund of gaiety, who will 
be remembered happily when others 
are forgotten, who will grow as people 
and grow in influence over the years. 
This ought to be the _lassics’ pride and 
strength, the first line of defense, the 
thing that is undeniably right, the thing 
that is becoming more rare: a person 
who belongs to the great tradition, in 
whom the Classics really live again. (If 
teachers of other subjects can also 
achieve something like this—they can 
and sometimes they do!—more power 
to them.) 

That is the first and chief thing which 
ought to be said. Students come next. 
Here I wish to urge that one doctrine 
used to dethrone the Classics is false. 
We should honor any school for giving 
any objective reason; and we should 
realize that it is not the whole story. 
The argument given was that there 
should not be too much language study 
in school: it unbalances the program. 
English, French, Latin: it adds up to 
an overdose of verbal matter. That is 
the argument, and I say it is grossly 
misleading. It assumes that each year 
a student should have a balanced pro- 
gram. The Jesuits knew better. For 
them, theology comes at the end, when 
a man is hear thirty. Philosophy comes 
a little earlier. Theology and philosophy 
are not mixed in with arithmetic and 
spelling for the fifth grade, so as to pro- 


vide a balanced program. Of all sub- 
jects philosophy is the most balancing. 
Luckily, the progressive overall 
planners of the child-centered curricu- 
lum have not yet discovered philosophy, 

The doctrine that different subjects 
are suited to different ages, so that 
for instance as many languages as pos- 
sible should be begun as early as pos- 
sible and continued vigorously in 
school, whereas, as Admiral Morison 
declared, history (his subject and 
mine) should not be much taught in 
school, but only in college, is a ‘‘child- 
centered’’ doctrine of my own, and I 
cannot take time to elaborate it here. 
Its relevance is that it regards the stu- 
dent as a person, growing and chang- 
ing, and not as a mechanical container 
into which you pour equal amounts of 
things each year. 

Something should be said, I suppose, 
about Julius Caesar’s Gallic Wars. In 
preparation for this talk I started read- 
ing Caesar for the first time, I confess, 
with the problems of teaching Latin in 


mind. I hoped to be able to say some- | 
thing important about it, to connect it 


to the conception of teaching as a re- 
lation between a person who is culti- 
vated and wise, and a younger person 
who is becoming cultivated and wise. 
So far as I had time to read, Caesar 
does not fit. The content is very mature 
indeed. I should be hard put to it to 
give a firm and exact statement of the 
truth behind Caesar’s account of some 
of the events. A new French work 
which attempts to do so is being han- 
dled vigorously by the reviewers.! 
Caesar’s style is marvelous, yes, but 
the content calls for a degree of ma- 
turity unthinkable in a schoolboy. After 
all, this is one of the most cale ~ 

and astute men who ever live: < of 


the most ambitious and masterful; he | 


is telling of his own exploits, he is un 
controlled by rival accounts, his pur- 


pose is utterly selfish. No wonder it is — 


a terrific book; but much of it is be 


yond any schoolboy to grasp and see | 


through. It may be that selections are 
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possible: I do not know. The language 
and the mind are such that any real 
contact which can be established will 
be good. If however the work as a 
whole had to be fathomed, I should 
consider it good red meat for the more 
carnivorous graduate students, not for 
anyone younger. 

The problem of the right selections 
from Caesar, or an equivalent for sec- 
ond-year Latin teachers, is the major 
problem for the teaching of Latin to- 
day. I regret to say that I do not know 
the answer — unless Mr. Edmund Wil- 
son has it (supra). 

It happens however that I teach Be- 
ginning Greek, and a word about the 
solution there—a very brief and inade- 
quate sample—may be helpful. Mr. 
N. M. Getty of Groton and I think that 
we have the solution. What the solution 
happens to be does not matter here, 
but why it is the solution, if it really 
is, is relevant. The reading, hardly an 
original choice, is Book I of The Ana- 
basis, with grammatical notes, princi- 
pal parts, etc., for each lesson; and 
composition using that day’s vocabu- 
larly. This is new but it is also usual. 

The unusual and vital point is that we 
have managed to make Book I com- 
prehensible in toto for the student. 
Take one detail, the marches. Ordinar- 
ily they are, I imagine, a bore. They 
were to me, and at first they are to 
any class. Soon we ask the class, Where 
does Kyros march to? The answer is, 
Invariably, a town. Why a town? Why 
not tent in the open (they had tents)? 
The answer is, after a little reading 
and thought, because of supplies. How 
far do they march? After they’re out 
of Lydia, always a multiple of five 

-sangs. Why that? Because the dis- 
be were not more accurately 
known. How long do they stop in a 
town? Always three days, never less, 
sometimes more. Why three whole 
days, when Kyros needs to hurry at top 
speed so as to take the King as un- 
prepared as possible? Because the 
army must rest: and we tell them the 


dictum of Von Clausewitz, that a hard 
day’s march (in the days before the 
internal combustion engine) is as ex- 
hausting for an army as a day’s fight- 
ing. The army had to rest; then it had 
to forage for supplies, repair wagons, 
shoe the horses and the men. We scour 
the text for indications about the make- 
up of the army, its baggage train, its 
camp-followers male and female, its 
market. And so on: until the students 
understand the march, and the para- 
sangs take on interest. Xenophon him- 
self, of course, was mounted and rode 
the whole way, although the school text 
book commentators do not realize it. 

This is one small sample of how a 
text can be made to live. There is no 
time here to dwell on the great psy- 
chological interest of Book I of the 
Anabasis: the problem of _ getting 
10,000 men plus ‘o go where they had 
no intention of going. We try to discern 
stages and motives. There are the var- 
ious personalities, not least that of Ky- 
ros, him of the lordly speech, after 
Dareios the greatest of the Achemen- 
ids, but according to Sir William Tarn, 
great in everything save the one thing 
that mattered, how to win the crucial 
battle. You might not think that college 
undergraduates were capable of being 
right in any aspect where the mighty 
Tarn was wrong; but every year one or 
two in the class of about 25, dealing 
with evidence that they have really 
mastered, will improve on the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History itself. I have 
them each pick some one topic in Book 
I (the order of marching, the para- 
sangs, the languages used in Kyros’ 
army, the part played by Tissa- 
phernes), follow this topic through, 
and write a short paper. This involves 
much careful re-reading. Most of the 
papers are read to the class. The stu- 
dents become enthusiastic little re- 
searchers, forgetting that the Anabasis 
is an exercise in decoding, and reading 
it for what it says, slowly, exactly, 
trying to get e.g. not only an accurate 
idea of what Kyros said to the traitor 
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Orontas, but also trying to get the over- 
tones. 

It would be a pity if this sort of thing 
led to a neglect of grammar. It ought 
rather to lead to a strong conviction 
that grammar is absolutely essential. 
I think it does so; otherwise I should 
advocate a different attack. 

You will perhaps be inclined to won- 
der whether all this can really be ap- 
plied to Latin studies for students at 
least three years younger. They can 
hardly be expected to improve on T. 
Rice Holmes’ account of the Gallic 
Wars, dull though he is. 

Certainly; but let me put in other 
words what we have tried to do. What 
we have tried to do is to give the college 
students an opportunity at mastery of 
one body of text. We believe in the 
pedagogical value of such mastery. The 
text should be one, and continuous, and 
complete. Books of selection are neces- 
sarily snippets, varying in style and 
vocabulary, not building up to any one 
climax, in short not permitting mastery 
in the same thoroughgoing degree. 
Hence the sticking to one author and 
one work of that author. It should be 
long enough to require an effort, but 
short enough to be compassable. The 
reading of it should in the end give the 
student the feeling that he can actually 
read it, page after page, with some as- 
surance. 

I am not sure that Latin is taught in 
the schools in such a way as to ap- 
proximate, even so far as is possible, to 
this ideal at any stage. The ideal may 
be unattainable, but surely it can be 
approached more closely, to the end 
that the whole student, so to speak, is 
involved in the work, not just the young 
decoder acquiring a merely verbal fa- 
cility. The ideal envisages the student 
as an individual person. I cannot doubt 
that it is the right ideal. 

The problem for Latin, a problem on 
which many good minds are engaged, 
and a problem to which conceivably 
there are several good answers, has 
another aspect which ought I think to 
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be stressed, because in some quarters 
it seems to be forgotten. 

The aspect I refer to is intimately 
bound up with the Classical tradition, 
and it is closely linked with the con- 
ception of the teacher and the student 
as individual growing persons. I mean 
dignity. Dignity is the best word, per- 
haps, but others convey something 
more: worth, substance, and (as the 
term is currently used) value. Not mere 
humorless stiff-necked pride, of course, 
but a dignity compatible with gaiety 
and adventure; not the humor that 
comes from a nervous feeling of in- 
feriority, so that every good and serious 
thing has to be apologized for by some 
banal horse-play, but the humor that 
comes from the assurance that the 
matter in hand is grandly all right. It 
does not seem to me that text books 
need to be overloaded with pictures that 
are cheap-looking; that the exercises 
need be utterly trivial in content, or 
that Ovid’s Ars Amatoria is the best 
possible text for beginning Latin. There 
is too much of this sort of thing in con- 
temporary America: one of the world’s 
great peoples for humor, we are in dan- 
ger of becoming silly. Latin has many 
values, among them the conception of 
dignitas and auctoritas. Let us have the 
courage to convey something of these 
from the start. Let us not be repulsively 
solemn and dull, but let us avoid cheap- 
ness. 

Rome, and the Latin tradition, em- 
body a cluster of simple virtues, qual- 
ities great and strength-giving in in- 
dividuals and in societies, qualities be- 
coming both rare and precious today. 
Teaching about Rome will convey these 
qualities, and will have dignity, natur- 
ally and inevitably, if the teacher knows 
them and feels them. The teacher who 
uses spare time in exploring the mind of 
Caesar or Cicero, of Lucretius or Virgil, 
or the sculpture of the Romans and 
their architecture, or their history in 
Livy or Tacitus and in M. Cary and R. 
Syme, or their religion and their law, 
will have known something eternal, and 
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so can be a vigorous Stoic conforming 
his will to a power higher than any that 
creates today’s annoyances for Classi- 
cal studies. 
Stertinc Dow 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1 Pages 377-380 in the repr-nt of 1946 (Cleveland 
and New York). This volume and its mates (the 
great period is in The Flowering of New Eng- 
land) are interesting to Classical scholars be- 
cause they are re-creations of the places, the 
people, and the t:de of ideas that produced the 
writings. Explicit criticism becomes largely 
unnecessary: the standards implicit in the story, 
and the story itself, suffice. Though dangerous 
(I am told) to try to imitate, the Brooks solution 
to the problem of what literary criticism ought 
to do, and how, is surely an ultimate, perhaps ihe 
ultimate, solution. For most periods in the Classi- 
cal world, unhappily, details are too scant or 
too conjectural for a similar type of criticism. 
For the Greek world, W. Jaeger’s Aristotle, in 
parts at least, and with some hazards, may best 
illustrate what can be done. 

2In many and various memoirs, especially of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, there 
are reflections of the prestige of Boston. The 
Bostonians of that day were not merely great 
travellers, they resided much abroad; and they 
imported large slices of European culture, not 
only literary, but collections of objects. What- 
ever the reason, the respect is there in the 
memoirs and is unmistakable. (I owe the con- 
tents of this note to my wife.) 

. S. Escott, Club Members and Club 
Makers (London, 1914), 279; the year was 1843. 
I suspect this item, buried as it is, has not found 
its way into the biographies. The tribute is 
perhaps the most kindly paid to anyone in the 
volume (which is an appreciative, agreeable 
sort of bouk): they really loved Emerson. Only 
two other Americans, and those in no very com- 
plimentary connection (256), are mentioned until 
the last few pages, when J. R. Lowell and cne 
or two more appear. It is no small distinction for 
the Concord seer, whose ‘‘Self-Reliance’’ had 
come to him (so I am told by Prof. Stephen 
_*: the authority on Emerson) from within, 
slowly. 

4 The biography by Charles Moore in the Dict. 
Am. Biog. is readable. The Founder of the 
Archaeological Institute and of the School in 
Athens, the saviour of Niagara Falls, was in 
truth not uncreative, and at his best he had a 
quiet charm; yet his gifts were of the head rather 
than of the heart. Harold North Fowler told me 
about Norton’s Dante class (Norton was a good 
Dante scholar and translator), held evenings in 
his house ‘‘Shady Hill’’ for a few advanced 
students. It is notable —and it warns us how 
careful we must be not to over-simplify our 
opinions of these remarkable persons — that 
Norton had such openness as to recognize in 
Kipling and even in Walt Whitman true represen- 
tatives of the great tradition. This is easy now, 
but it was not then: Barrett Wendell, in some 
ways Norton's successor, could not abide Whit- 
man. Norton had a generous and a true per- 
ception. 

t may not be out of place to note that in the 
past summer (1955) Fowler died in his 96‘h year; 
the last link with the generation of Norton. In 
the same summer Norton's grand house Shady 
Hill, allowed to fall into disrepair, was torn down. 

5Adams too went to England, but his life 
there was complicated only partly by personal 
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factors: true, he was young, and he was gnawed 
by h.3 failure to participate in the Civil War; but 
his father was Ambassador, and England wag 
pro-South. Still, no one could love Adams as 
they had Emerson. 


6 There is a brief account of this aspect of 
Eliot in the biography by R. B. Perry in the 
Dict. Am. Biog. The standard biography, that 
by (the younger) Henry James, which is later 
(1930, two vols.) has some informative pages, 
1.352-368. 

As late as the 1820's practically all college 
studies were prescribed studies, and when Eliot 
became president (1869) the range of choice was 
very small. Eliot’s aim was to enlarge it. 
Dropping Greek was one step in a long process 
of getting rid of requirements, and in creating 
an almost completely free elective system (re- 
qu:rements for graduation that were kept: two 
foreign languages, a minimum of skill in English 
composition, and the ability to swim 50 yards). 
From th.s extreme freedom Harvard, like many 
other colleges, has moved, or drifted, back to a 
maze of requirements. Homer, translated, is 
required in half-a-dozen ‘‘General Education”’ 
courses, from which a choice must be made. 
Thus Homer, translated, is practically a require- 
ment. On the other hand, the requirements make 
it practically impossible for most students to 
read Homer in the original. The Iliad and 
Odyssey, as they are taught in the Greek, are not 
officially considered to be ‘‘General Education.”’ 
Even Eliot might be surprised at this extreme 
divergence from the state of affairs in 1869. (It 
is fair to add that at Harvard the third-fourth 
year course in Greek [Thucydides and Aristopha- 
nes] currently has an enrollment, despite every- 
thing, of 26, though most of them are concen- 
trators.) The local development is typical of 
many, both colleges and schools. Few educators 
are really opposed to the Classics, but they per- 
mit the Class.cs to be choked out by a dense 
growth of non-Classical requirements. 


Fuller proof than I possess is needed, but it 
seems probable that to Eliot both Latin and 
Greek were, as he called them, ‘‘dead” lan- 
guages; that he believed, as many of us still 
do, that a reasonable degree of mastery over a 
subject has high pedagogical value — perhaps the 
highest — ; but that the degree of mastery of 
Greek or of Latin possible in college was in- 
sufficient to supply this pedagogical value; and 
that subjects do not differ appreciably from 
each other with respect to the value of mastery 
in them, although the sciences are, he thought, 
of high value, French and German are “in- 
dispensable,’’ British and American history are 
likewise important. The reading of Homer in the 
original was clearly not as valuable as these. 


However sad these views may seem, we should 
err if we did not see them against the background 
of the actual teaching which Eliot and his con- 
temporaries underwent. Some Classical courses 
may have been well taught; but in about 1925 
George Herbert Palmer, then over 90, told me 
that in college he had been forced to read 
Thucydides through, yet the text was so pre- 
sented, he said, that it never occurred to him 
that Thucydides had been an actual living man. 
Feeling against the Classics was due in part to 
the teachers. Contrast the modern fashionable 
over-interpretations, which tell students, in Gen- 
eral and other courses, what Thucydides and 
others were really thinking, though not aware of 
it themselves! 


7 See the article, “‘Greek in the Schools of New 
England” (supra, pp. 242 ff.). College curricula 
are now commonly arranged so that Greek, be- 
gun in college, can be carried far enough to be a 
satisfactory subject for concentration (or a 
‘“‘major’’). 
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8 What is said here is said in relation to its 
effects on Humane studies. Psychoanalys’s in 
some form, Freud’s or Jung’s or some other, is 
here to stay, and in the end will stay because 
it contains truth. It aims at integration, and 
for integration nothing can replace intelligence 
fortified by sound education. Humane studies 
and psychoanalysis, wisely understood and ap- 
plied, are natural and potent allies. The earlier 
and cruder phases of psychoanalysis were per- 
haps bound to be disruptive. 

° This comes from the desire to instill patri- 
otism in a generation which has seen all pa- 
triotism attacked, both its good aspects and its 
bad (i.e rampant nationalism). The desire to 
strengthen good patriotism is laudable; if it 
could be done by prescribing American History, 
few would demur, and those few would err. But 
it may be questioned whether great doses of 
American History in the later school years do 
strengthen patriotism. Fundamentally, loyalty is 
too deep a thing to be taught in the later school 
years. L‘ke other virtues, honesty for instance, 
it is learned, if at all, earlier, and by a kind of 
absorption, in the home, and in the earlier years 
of school. The British have been undeniably 
patriotic and loyal as a people in their greatest 
days: but one staple of their education has been 
not altogether their own history, but the Classics. 
Further, because (I suppose) of all subjects it 
requires the most maturity, the proper place to 
study history is in college. This was stated un- 
equivocally by the greatest living American his- 
torian, Professor (and Admiral) Samuel Eliot 
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Morison: ‘‘Any young man who is going t9 
college had better postpone his American and 
Modern history, as well as his economics and 
other social sciences, until] he gets to college” 
(Why Study Latin in School? page 3). This wag 
written for prospective students of history: “In 
my opinion, a classical education, of which Latin 
must necessarily be the core, is the very best 
preparation for a college course i 
sciences.”’ 


10 ‘*Teaching Salaries Then and Now: a 50-Yearm@ 


Comparison With Other Occupations and Indus. 
tries’’ (655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, @ 
Bulletin No. 1). ‘ 

11JIt is worth noting that our two greatest 
literary critics, Van Wyck Brooks and Edmund 
Wilson, have both spoken out in favor of the 
Classics. It is a sorry commentary on our coun 
try that these leaders are not heard by the smallk 
minded administrators and educators: blind who@ 
lead the blind. 

12 The most recent effort to study the problems 


was the conference on ‘‘What Needs to Be Done?” 


at the Iowa Center for Continuation Study on 
27 June 1955. I regret not having a digest of 
the (unpublished) conclusions; so that what fol-@ 
lows, for better or worse, is quite independent —@ 
doubtless for the worse. : 

13M. Rambaud, L’Art de la déformation his-@ 
torique dans les Commentaires de César (Paris 
1953: ‘Annales de l'Université de Lyon,” 3 
série, Lettres, fasc. 23): see R. T. Bruére ing 
CP 50 (1955) 142-146. 
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STILL CHAMPIONS! 


You, too, will award a laurel wreath to the new 
editions of LATIN FOR AMERICANS for their 
unsurpassed excellence in the Latin field. 


Latin for Americans 


FIRST BOOK, 1956 Edition * SECOND BOOK, 1956 Edition 


Unequalled for: 
® Simple, sympathetic approach to learning. 
® Captivating pictures and cartoons that relate Latin to life today. 
® Correlation of Latin with the English language. 
® Development of appreciation of the classics. 


These new books have so many prize-winning features — even more than their 
previous editions! See if you don’t agree — inquire about them today. 


New York 11 ¢ Chicago 16 


Dallas 21 Atlanta 9 Fj Macm 
San Francisco 5 e he lan Company 


CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN ITALY 


July and August, 1956 


The Vergilian Society of America will conduct its 

ante 3 regular summer program in the Naples area in 

0 MEINERS three sessions of two weeks each: July 1-14, July 15-28, 

July 29-Aug. 11. On-the-spot lectures by American and 

Italian scholars at Cumae, Lake Avernus, Pompeii, 

Herculaneum, Misenum, Baiae, Pozzuoli, Capri, Ischia, 
Stabiae, Paestum, Vergil’s Tomb, and the great Naples Museum. 

The importance, variety, and scenic beauty of the sites visited make the Cumae 
Summer School a memorable experience. It affords new personal insight into Roman 
life and art and a background in ancient history which are of special inspirational value. 

Delightful modern living accommodations at the Villa Vergiliana in Cumae near 
Naples: quiet, cool, with excellent cooking, good library, fine sea-beach nearby. 

The two-week program at three different times leaves the rest of one’s summer 
free for travel elsewhere in Europe. Note the supplementary CLASSICAL TOUR through 
Sicily, Rome area, north Italy, France, England described in CJ, Jan. 1956, Cover III. 

Cost: $120 covers tuition, transportation to lecture sites, entrance fees, room and 
meals at any of the three sessions. A Scholarship (worth $360) is available. Apply for 
membership in 1956 summer program at once, to the Director: 


Rev. Dr. Raymond V. Schoder, SJ, West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 


Villa Vergiliana 
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LATIN FOR LATIN FOR 
AMERICANS AMERICANS 
. Second Book - 


For The Summer of 1956 


TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF THE CLASSICS 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


June 28 — August 9 
Six Semester hours of credit 


DIRECTOR 
B. Dismoor, Litt. D. 
Professor of Archaeology, Emeritus 
Columbia University 


Cost $490 includes tuition, board, room and all expenses. Three weeks in Athens, 
three weeks touring Greece — Delphi, Thebes, Plataea, Chalcis, Olympia, Mantineia, 
Megalopolis, Sparta, the Argolid, Corinth, etc. 

Transatlantic fares not included. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE COUNCIL FOR SUMMER 
STUDY ABROAD 


Classical Civilization 
July 10 — August 19 
Six Semester hours of credit 
$875 includes everything but transatlantic fares 


DIRECTOR 
Ruys Carpenter, Px.D. 
Professor of Archaeology, Emeritus 
Bryn Mawr College 


The six weeks include in Greece: Athens, Eleusis, Thebes, Delphi, Olympia, Arcadia, 
Sparta, the Argolid, Corinth. In Sicily: Palermo, Segesta, Selinunte, Agrigento, 
Siracusa, Taormina, Cefalu. In Southern Italy: Reggio, Paestum, Pompeii, Capri, 
Naples. In Rome: two weeks’ study of classical monuments. In Etruria: Orvieto, 
Caere, Tarquinia, Chiuse, Cortona, Trasimene Lake. 


For Full Information Write DEPARTMENT D 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Newton Massachusetts 
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